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¥ OnE of the issues before the religious world to-day 
is that of fundamentalism versus modernism. The 
__ representatives of these supposedly conflicting types 
look askance at one another: they have even at 
_ times been known to denounce one another. To 
: the fundamentalist the modernist is an iconoclast, 
almost indeed an anarchist within the sphere of 
_ religion, seeming, as he does, to challenge and deny 
‘many of the fundamental beliefs by which millions 
of good Christians live ; to the modernist, on the 
_ other hand, the fundamentalist often seems nothing 
_ but an obscurantist, who lives in the past, is im- 

pervious to argument, and closes his eyes to un- 
 deniable facts. 


i. 


_ But is the issue really so grave after all? Is 
the truth not rather that all reasonable men are 
1 both fundamentalists and modernists — funda- 
 Mentalists in the sense that the foundations of 
_ belief are of primary importance, imperiously 
ve demanding to be sought with earnestness and held 
with conviction, and modernists in the sense that 
our beliefs must be such as we can intelligently 
hold in the age in which Providence has placed 
us? ‘It is true that fundamentalism and modern- 
q ism are popularly supposed to stand respectively 
for a certain set of doctrines; but there is 
so little agreement in detail as to what these 
doctrines are that it is wiser to regard those 
“isms ’ as designations of principles, each of which 
is legitimate and even necessary and thoroughly 
-reconcilable with the other. We respect the past, 
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but we claim our right to live in the twentieth 
century. 

This issue is handled with admirable tact and 
moderation by Dr. James H. SNowDEN in his Old 
Faith and New Knowledge (Harper, New York and 
London ; $2.50). There are great preachers of 
both types he reminds us—Billy Sunday of the one 
type, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of the other ; 
but it is neither the fundamentalism of the one 
nor the modernism of the other that makes them 
the powerful preachers that they are. It is that 
indefinable quality we call genius, which is not the 
monopoly of any theological coterie, but which 
wins its way to the hearts of men from widely 
different philosophical and theological standpoints. 
It may not, however, be unseemly to remind the 
fundamentalist, as Dr. SNOWDEN does, that, as the 
result of a questionnaire addressed to the ministers 
of America, of the twenty-five preachers whom 
they selected as the greatest more than two-thirds 
were modernists. So ‘it does not appear that 
modernism has weakened the pulpit.’ 


Nobody will deny that the Bible is fundamentalist, 
in the sense that it throws its whole emphasis upon 
the things of fundamental importance. To the 
Prophets the fundamentals, as defined by Micah, 
are justice, mercy, and a humble walk with God, 
and with this all good men, whatever be the theo- 
logical name by which they are named, will agree. 
But the attractive and compelling feature of Dr. 
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SNOWDEN’S argument is that the Bible is equally 
and unabashedly modernist. Indeed, he traces the 
presence and progress of this spirit not only through 
the Bible, but through the history of the Church 
and into the present day. All religious men who 
have been thinkers at all have rejoiced in the 
opportunity of reconciling the old faith with the 
new knowledge. 

Essentially that is the meaning of the early 
stories in Genesis. Take, for example, the Creation 
story in Gn 1. The old Babylonian material— 
much of it so crude,'gross, polytheistic—is moulded, 
under the spirit of God, by the mature and austere 
Hebrew genius into a form which does not offend 
even the most modern religious consciousness. The 
Bible is progressive as well as conservative ; it is 
not afraid either of new revelations or of new 
formulations of ancient truth. The Pharisees were 
fundamentalists, in the bad sense of that word: 
Jesus and Paul were modernists. The Gospel of 
Matthew, the Fourth Gospel, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, are, each in its own way, attempts to 
relate the ancient faith to the new experience of 
religion which came with Jesus, or to express 
men’s experience of Jesus in the categories of con- 
temporary thought. The writer of the Fourth Gospel 
is not afraid of the word Logos: he takes it and 
baptizes it unto Christ. Even Gnosticism is an effort, 
however misguided, to domesticate Christianity in 
the contemporary world of Greco-Oriental thought. 


So this accommodation of the old faith to the 
new knowledge proceeds apace throughout the ages. 
What is patristic literature but just the effort to 
think out Christianity in terms of contemporary 
philosophic thought? If the new religion was 
to hold its own in that seething intellectual 
world something more was needed than the fine 
simplicity of the Old Testament.” So the Greek 
Fathers turned, in the main, to the problem of 
the Person of Christ, and the’ Latin Fathers to 
the problem of the Work of Christ—each inter- 


preting that Person and that Work in terms of the 


categories which were most readily intelligible to 
their contemporaries. So it was with Anselm, 
whose doctrine of the Atonement bears the unmis- 
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takable stamp ofthe feudal age in which it was 
born. And so it is to-day. The so-called modern- 
ists, in their efforts to relate the old faith to the 
new knowledge, are simply doing what religious 
men, whose province it was to think things out, 
have always done. Their aim, as Dr. Sanday has 
said, is simply ‘the unification of thought. It is 
the same mind that has to think of things secular 
and of things sacred, and the processes of thinking 
for both are the same.’ 


There is the more need to emphasize this honour- 
able aim of the modernist, as the scientist no less 
than the theologian has often been guilty of an 
obstinate traditionalism and of hostility to new 
discoveries and conceptions of truth. If it be true 
that the Church has often feared, resented, and 
opposed the conclusions of scientific thinkers— 
witness the widespread alarm on the publication 
of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ in 1859—it is no 
less true that these conclusions have frequently 
been derided by scientists themselves. Quoting 
from the Rev. Robert H. Murray’s ‘ Science and 
Scientists in the Nineteenth Century,’ for which 
Sir Oliver Lodge wrote an Introduction, Dr. 
SNOWDEN appositely reminds us that throughout — 
the last century ‘every important scientific dis- 
covery was opposed and misrepresented and 
ridiculed by rival scientists. Jenner with his 
vaccine, Simpson with his chloroform, Lyell with 
his uniformitarianism in geology, Darwin and 
evolution, Pasteur and microbes, and Lister with 
his antiseptics, encountered this unfair treatment 
and unhappy fate. Many lesser scientists who 
made notable contributions to science were neglected 
and consigned to oblivion. So the obscurantism 
has not been all on one side. 


In theology, as in science, the remedy for this 
unthinking deference to authority and tradition, 
which is so often mistaken for reverence, is just 
to preserve the open mind, to believe that the God 
who was is the God who is, and who is to be, and — 
to be prepared, while gratefully respecting the past, 
to give a cordial welcome to new discoveries and 
fresh interpretations of ancient and eternal truth. — 
The Bible is neither afraid of new experiences nor of i 
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| environment in which we live. 
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bold experiments. ‘ Behold, I will doa new thing.’ 
“ Prove all things,’ ‘Come and see.’ ‘O taste and 
see that the Lord is good.’ The Bible invites us to 
serve God with all our minds, and the only mind 
with which we can serve Him is a modern mind. 
Thus, in proportion as we are prepared to welcome 
all light and truth, whether it comes from the 
present or the past, will the needless breach between 
the fundamentalist and the modernist be healed. 


The evidence of Christian experience has come 
in our time to take high rank among the Christian 
evidences. And justly so, for at the root of the 
Christian faith there lies an invincible conviction 
that we find God in Christ. This conviction, 
however, must not be put forward merely as a 
dogmatic assertion, as though it were some mystic 
experience beyond the support of argument or the 
danger of disproof. If it is to commend itself to 
rational beings it must manifest its reality and its 
reasonableness. This is the task which has been 
attempted in Experience of God, by the Rev. Herbert 
H. Farmer, M.A. (S.C.M.; 5s. net). The subject 
is an inquiry into the grounds of Christian convic- 
tion, and the treatment is distinguished by a high 
degree of clearness and sanity. 


_ First of all it is necessary to determine what 

are the elements of conviction. How do we know 
_ anything to be real or true? We begin with the 
fact that all experience comes to us through inter- 
course between our personalities and the world or 
There is a continu- 
ous interplay or tension between ourselves and the 
universe. ‘On the one hand there is the given 
truth or fact “ hitting us,” so to say, and demanding 
the adjustment of ourselves to it. On the other 
hand there is the whole impulse of life within us, 
eager to make the adjustment, believing it can 
make the adjustment and evolving its highest 
powers by so doing.’ Now, corresponding to 
these two aspects there are two elements in our 
apprehension of what is real or true. First, an 
element of coercion. ‘Our minds seem to be so 
built that a fact or truth has somehow to give us 
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the impression of standing in its own light and 
shining in its own light, whatever our feelings may 
be, before it can fully convince us.’ The second 
element may be called the pragmatic or practical 
element. It amounts to an implicit conviction or 
faith that truth is good for man to know, that a 
man gains in well-being by knowing the truth, 
that the truth will prove itself in practice. A 
third element, the reflective, might perhaps be 
added. Trained minds especially are not satisfied 
unless their beliefs have been submitted to the 
criticism of reason, and unless they harmonize with 
other knowledge and help to give a satisfying 
philosophy of life. But this third element in 
conviction is really a combination of the other two. 
‘The satisfaction of reason is a pragmatic satis- 
faction. Yet the mark of rational processes is 
their coerciveness.; reason is not satisfied unless 
each step follows the other in inevitable sequence.’ 
Here, then, are three criteria by which all our 
beliefs may be tested. If a belief ‘(1) shines in 
its own light with a certain inherent coerciveness, 
(2) satisfies us and helps us in the practical task of 
dealing with our world, and (3) meets the demands 
of reason by revealing on reflection the further 
coerciveness of rational consistency and harmony 
with other knowledge and experience—then we 
have in regard to it as full an assurance of truth as 
it is ever possible for us to have.’ 


Coming now to the question of the reality of God 
and of that unseen spiritual world with which 
religion concerns itself, we find much that satisfies 
these three criteria. ‘ Beyond all question there 
is something tremendously coercive lying at the 
heart of religion.’ What is it? For answer we 
must interrogate our own experience. When we 
hear or read of any great act of pure self-sacrifice 
there is an instant and inevitable response of 
reverence, a feeling that here is something of 
infinite worth, something sacred. By that word 
“sacred ’ religion has always signified two things. 
‘ First, it has signified by the word the impact of 
a higher world upon men’s spirits, the impact of 
the divine. Second, it has signified by it a certain 
distinguishing quality of that higher divine world, 
namely, that it demands the utter surrender, if 
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need be, of this life to itself.’ Here, then, we 
recognize the authentic touch of God upon the 
human spirit, compelling its homage. Again, 
applying the pragmatic criterion, we find that man 
in his present environment is in many ways a painful 
misfit, while the central assertion of religion is that 
there is a wider environment in which alone man 
can find his true well-being. ‘ We have then this 
significant situation. Here, on the one hand, is 
man, by his very nature restless, dissatisfied, at 
conflict with his environment and himself, his best 
powers continually stretching out like the filaments 
of a spider and either floating in a void whence there 
is no response, or else snapped in twain on harsh 
uncomprehending rock. There, on the other hand, 
is religion asserting that there is an environment 
larger than this world into contact with which 
man can at any time come. . ... Do not these two 
things fit?’ And the truth and value of any 
religion may be tested by the extent to which 
it does introduce a man into this larger world and 
satisfy his longing soul. 


The plain man is usually content to stop here in 
his-religious thinking. Feeling the coercive touch 
of God upon his spirit and finding the practical 
helpfulness of his faith, he does not feel impelled 
or competent to frame a philosophy of life. But 
for many minds there is an urgent necessity to 
search far and wide through the fields of knowledge 
to see whether confirmation and support are to 
be found there for faith in God. ‘Such rational 
confirmation may take the form of arguments 
for the existence of God based on the observed 
facts of the Universe. Second, it may take the 
form of reflection upon the religious experience 
itself which it is seeking to confirm and support. 
Third, it may take the form of negative criticism 
of other views of the Universe and of religious 
experience, showing their inadequacy in themselves 
and their inferiority to the account which religion 
itself gives of the Universe and of itself.’ 


Passing to the question of the distinctively 
Christian experience of God, we must test its truth 
and reality by the same criteria. It might, indeed, 
seem at first sight that the grounds of our’ belief 
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in Christ must be-quite distinct from the grounds 
of our belief in God. But that is not so, not if 
what we believe about Christ is true, that He was 
God manifest in the flesh. ‘ Christianity asserts, 
and the assertion makes it Christianity and not some 
other religion, that God came and comes into 
human life in quite a peculiar and unique way in 
Jesus Christ.’ Here, therefore, more than any- 
where else, the touch of God upon man’s spirit will 
be felt. And so we find it. For, first, in the 
apprehension of Christ we experience the coercive 
sense of the Divine. It was thus that He impressed 
Himself upon His first disciples, and something 
like that must be our experience if the Christian 
conviction about Him is to become really ours, ‘ In 
some way or other, it must be possible for us to 
look at Jesus and, seeing Him, to find our spirits 
bowing with just exactly that awe and reverence 
which are our instinctive response to the living 
touch of God, and are the only way we have of 
ever identifying the presence of God in our midst.” 


This is possible despite the lapse of time and 
the scantiness of the Gospel records. For, if what 
Christianity says of Christ is true, then He is in- 
dependent of time and change, and His relationship 
to every human mind and personality must be 
quite unique. ‘He must be the norm, the ideal,. 
that completed and balanced maturity which every 
human being by the essential law of his nature is 
striving to achieve. Obviously there is something 
in every human personality which is governing its 
growth from its first conception, and determining 
that it shall grow into a man, with all a man’s. 
qualities, and not into a baboon or a bird or a 
tiger. . . . It is what may be called the entelechy 
of the organism—the governing idea of it, that which 
it was always meant to be. What, then, is the 
entelechy of the human organism, its governing 
idea? If Christianity be true it is Christ. Christ 
is perfectly what. we are meant to be. In other 
words, if Christianity be true there is at the heart 
of every human being, more or less frustrated and 
dammed back, but restlessly pressing upward all 
the time to gain expression and achievement, a 
latent Christ, a Christ within.’ And when we see 
His face in the Gospels we recognize it, and in- 
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stinctively do homage to it as Divine. ‘ Support- 
ing this primary impression there is the verifica- 
tion of it in practical life—in the increasing health 
of soul and power over our world which the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus as worthy of our utmost rever- 
ence and obedience brings, and in the capacity of 
such acknowledgment to unify our experience and 
give us a credible and satisfying philosophy of 
life. Given this primary impression, and given 
sufficient evidence of its verification in one’s own 
life and the lives of others all down the ages to make 
it reasonable to trust it, then to hold back because 
the manner of the Incarnation is not explicable 
in precise intellectual terms is absurd. It is 
always the deepest and most significant and most 
enriching things in life which are incomprehensible 
and indefinable. But the incomprehensible is not 
the irrational, and the indefinable is not the unreal.’ 


In The Anglican Tradition (Mowbray ; 2s. 6d. 
net), the Rey. S. C. Carpenter, B.D., Vicar of 
Bolton, would offer a solution of the problem 
confronting the Church of England at this juncture. 
It is his conviction that the problem has been largely 
brought about by departure from the Church’s 
true constitution and tradition. Accordingly, the 
burden of his vigorous little book is solvitur Angli- 
cando, Its standpomt may be described as in a 
broad sense Anglo-Catholic; the author himself 
might prefer to say, primarily Catholic, and 
secondarily Reformed and English. 


It is on Eucharistic doctrine that Mr. CARPENTER 
concentrates, as the chief source of the present 
trouble and confusion. He claims that the Prayer 
Book of 1662, which established the true Anglican 
Eucharistic tradition, presents a Reformed and 
English version of the Catholic Eucharistic tradition. 
_ There is such widespread misunderstanding of the 

teaching of the Church of England on this doctrine 
of the Holy Communion that it appears worth 
while to consider in these columns the exposition 
here offered. At the same time it may be remarked 
that the misunderstanding is natural and almost 
inevitable in view of the difficulties attaching to 
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the conception of spiritual participation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


Mr. CARPENTER hesitates over certain practices 
in the Church of England that are liable to the 
charge of being Romanizing, such as the practice 
of ‘ Devotions’ before the Blessed Sacrament, or 
genuflexions according to the rubrics of the modern 
Roman Rite at the Prayer of Consecration. But 
he is clearly in much greater sympathy with the 
so-called ‘Romanizers,’ ‘ Anglo-Catholics,’ ‘ ex- 
tremists ’ (or whatever the term of condemnation 
may be), than with those who oppose them 
in the name of Protestantism. With Protestant 
‘extremists’ he will have no traffic at all— 
those ‘scurrilous, blaspheming jackals’ of the 
‘underworld,’ ‘largely recruited from Northern 
Ireland’! 

In setting forth Eucharistic beliefs which may 
be properly held in the Church of England, Mr. 
CARPENTER begins by stating two positions on which 
he says there is universal agreement. The first is, 
that there is in the Sacrament as a whole a real 
presence of Christ, so that He Himself therein really 
gives us His own life ; and the second, that a living 
faith is essential for the reception of the spiritual 
gift of the Body and Blood of Christ. But while 
there is universal agreement on these positions, 
there are different ways of understanding the 
Sacrament. They may be classified as three, and 
they areall legitimate within the Church of England ; 
nor are they of necessity mutually exclusive. 


The first is Receptionism, which is the theory 
that the special presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is in faithful receivers. This theory may be 
held in a meagre sense or in a rich and glowing 
sense ; in any case its contribution to the truth 
about the Sacrament is not so much intellectual as 
devotional. But it is a true theory, says Mr. 
CARPENTER, so far as it goes. It would appear, 
however, that according to Dr. Barnes no more 
is to be said after a bare Receptionist doctrine has 
been stated ; for ‘ there is no objective real presence 
of Christ attached to the bread and wine used in 
Holy Communion.’ 
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The second theory represents a sort of compro- 
mise between this last position and a doctrine of 
the Real Presence objectively conceived. It is the 
theory known as Virtualism, and it maintains that 
the elements of bread and wine, when consecrated, 
have the virtue or efficacy of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. This appears to have been Hooker’s 
teaching, and it is in some respects a characteristic- 
ally Anglican theory. For it may be in fact almost 
equivalent either to Receptionism or to belief in 
the Real Presence, that is, an objective Real 
Presence. 

The third theory consistent with the Anglican 
tradition is, then, that of an objective Real Presence, 
which Mr. CARPENTER describes as ‘ the belief that 
after Consecration there is a true gift of our Lord’s 
Body and Blood, and that this gift is not dependent 
on the faith of the recipients (though it can only 
be received by faith), but is in some way connected 
with the elements themselves.’ This is not, like 
Transubstantiation, a philosophical theory of the 
manner of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; 
it is but an affirmation of the reality of the ‘ inward 
part, or thing signified,’ and its inseparable con- 
nexion with the ‘ outward part, or sign.’ And this 
is the doctrine for which the author would contend 
as representing the vocation which he desires fp 
reclaim for the Church of England. 


Mr. CaARPENTER’S exposition of the terms ‘ real’ 
and ‘ presence,’ and of the term ‘ spiritual,’ helps 
to remove a certain amount of prejudice against 
the doctrine of an objective Real Presence ; and it 
may well be that this doctrine is implied in the 
Black Rubric of the Prayer Book, the Church 
Catechism, and the Thirty-Nine Articles, and that, 
accordingly, Consecration is regarded in the Anglican 
tradition as having a spiritual effect upon the 
elements. But unless a definite theory of the 
manner of Christ’s presence, distinguishable from 
that of Transubstantiation, can be put forward in 
defence of this doctrine of the Real Presence, it 
seems very unlikely that the objections to ‘ De- 
votions’ and genuflexions will cease. Transub- 
stantiation is the only truly metaphysical theory 
which holds the field, and as this is so, the Anglican 
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traditionalist must Tearn to be tolerant even of the — 


* Protestant under-world.’ 


After all, the Anglican tradition in this matter 
of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist is 
essentially the Calvinistic (rather than Lutheran) 
tradition ; and, as has often been observed, the 
Calvinistic tradition is subject to the instability 
belonging in general to mediating theories. What 
Schleiermacher said on this point a century ago is 
worth repeating to-day. He sympathizes with the 
Calvinistic view as mediating between ‘the over- 
intellectual bareness’ of the Zwinglian view and 
‘the mysterious sensuousness’ of the Lutheran 
view (which is closely allied to the Roman Tran- 
substantiation theory), but he adds that the 
Calvinistic view provides new excuses for vacillating 
between the charm of symbolism, which allures 
men to find additional meanings in the Sacrament, 
and the intellectual satisfaction of a colder and 
more external position. 


One of the urgent needs of to-day is that the 
Bible should be read historically. It cannot be 
understood otherwise. In our schools, Sunday 
and day schools alike, the traditional view of the 
Bible is being perpetuated. And even in our 
pulpits, by the preaching on texts and by ‘ topical 
preaching,’ with the neglect of real teaching, the 
same tradition is allowed to prevail. And the 
results are, for one thing, that the true nature and 
grounds of the authority of Scripture are unseen or 
perverted, and, for another, that we are exposed to 
all sorts of unhistorical interpretations which have 
mischievous religious issues. 


An example of this may be found in Miss Christ- 
abel Panxuurst’s latest book, Seeing the Future 
(Harper ; 7s. 6d. net). No one can help feeling a 
profound sympathy with this ardent soul. She 
was one of the protagonists of the Female Suffrage 
Movement, and for long she pinned her faith for 
world reform to this measure. But after it was 
passed, and when she found that things were just 
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the same, only more so, her thoughts took another 
direction. Her account in an earlier book of how 
she discovered the message of prophecy, to her own 
great comfort, was touching and even moving. 
Since then her whole soul has been possessed by a 
great conviction—that the one hope of the world 
lies in the immediate coming of Christ. 


This gospel she has expounded with real ability 
and fervour in several volumes, and in her newest 
essay she again holds it out to us as the sovereign 
specific. The book is full of interest of varied 
kinds. The author has read widely in current 
science and she fills her pages with quotations 
from modern scientific literature. But after all 
her study of science she would probably say, 
parodying a famous monarch, ‘we are not im- 
pressed.’ She is amazed that religious teachers 
should (as she imagines they do) base theology on 
science. For science changes every day, and gives 
up yesterday’s conclusions to-morrow. To her 
theology is the only exact science. 


There is only one infallibility, and that is found 
in the Bible. And the proof of the Bible’s in- 
fallibility lies in verified prediction. ‘ Verified 
prediction is the strongest kind of proof.’ It is a 
far firmer basis for faith than experience, which 
may be delusive and is likely to be limited in range. 
Prediction is the only crushing fact that cannot be 
evaded. The reason why Einstein has convinced 


_ people is that he was able to predict the facts which 


showed the soundness of his conclusions. 


Now in the Bible you have three strands of 
prediction, a three-ply rope. One concerns Christ, 
another the Jews, a third the Gentiles. The first 
is obvious. The coming of Messiah is foreshadowed 
all through the Old Testament. But so is the re- 
turn of the Jews to their old home. And finally 
the whole course of Gentile history is traced out for 


us in the Bible. Thus, according to Miss Panx- 


HURST, the Bible is a sort of Programme of the 
Future. To her that appears to be its main value. 


_ Perhaps we do her injustice in this, because she is 


_ 80 possessed by the great Hope that other aspects 


of Scripture are of necessity in the background. 
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But it is not only these three things that are 
predicted. The author gives us a whole series of 
Biblical anticipations. First come the great up- 
heavals of Nature, and surely we have had suffi- 
ciency of these. They are duly noted here, earth- 
quakes and such like. Our age apparently has 
been a terrible time for earthquakes. But these 
natural catastrophes are not the only modern 
phenomena predicted in the Bible. There is the 
present moral degeneracy. And there are wars 
and rumours of wars. And there is Zionism, with 
its repopulation of Palestine. And, perhaps most 
plainly of all, there are the lines of world history 
set forth in the Bible ages before. Daniel is the 
chief authority here. ‘The Book of Daniel, 
whenever and by whomsoever written, is truly 
prophetic, because it reflects in advance international 
developments taking place in this our own time.’ 


Miss PANKHURST’S position is definite and clear 
cut. All these phenomena are predicted as signs 
of the End. They are to be features of the last 
age before the ‘ Day of the Lord.’ And they are 
all features of to-day. Therefore we are at the 
close of the era which is to usher in the millennial 
kingdom, when Christ will appear, and all the evils 
of our day will be rectified. Moreover, the Bible 
has given us a clear indication of definite things 
that are to happen, and they have all happened 
or are in course of happening. What, then, is the 
duty of the Church? The answer is, apocalyptic 
preaching, earnest, passionate apocalyptic preach- 
ing, to prepare the way of the coming Lord. 


It is an ungrateful task to criticise any earnest 
conviction. But nevertheless it may be pointed 
out that this whole outlook depends on a view of 
the Bible which is unhistorical. It makes the 
Bible a sort of scheme of the Future. Its main 
significance as Holy Scripture lies in its power to 
foresee events that are to happen hundreds of 
years later. It is plain that such a view takes 
much of its reality and most of its values from the 
Bible. Instead of being a great message from God 
to its own time, Prophecy is a forecasting of 
another age. Instead of the Bible being a book of 
its own time, throbbing with the interest which 
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a living book has, it is a book whose main signific- 
ance lies apart from the problems and facts of its 
own age. 

But this is just what is not true of the Bible. It 
is a real book. It spoke to its own age. The 
Prophet spoke to his own age about its own prob- 
lems. And when the Prophet spoke of the 
future it was, for one thing, in general terms, and, 
for another, it was to influence his own time. The 
Prophet’s picture of the future is always general 
enough to apply to any age. And as a matter of 
fact those predictions which Miss PANKHURST sees 
fulfilled in our day have been similarly applied 
by similar interpreters to every age since the 
Prophets lived. Every period has seen in these 
pictures of the future its own conditions, 


In reality, the Prophet’s horizon was bounded 
by his own time. Daniel did not foresee the 
twentieth century. Nor did any other Prophet. 
It is a popular delusion that a prophet is one who 
predicts. A Prophet is one who speaks for God, 
primarily to his own time. He spoke about foreign 
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policy, about the Social problem of his age, of 
drunkenness, of woman’s dress, and of religious 
indifference. He passionately defended the poor. 
And when he looked away to the future from the 
present, it was because the present was so bad that 
his hope and faith eagerly scanned the horizon to 
see some signs of better things. And when he 
depicted the future it was in colours borrowed from 
his own time. 

There is nothing in the predictions mentioned by 
Miss PANKHURST that goes beyond what has been 
said. And it must be insisted that if the main 
significance of the Prophets lay in their predictions 
the Bible would cease to be a book of living interest. 
Happily such is not the case. The Bible reveals 
God in actual touch with actual events and persons. 
And its gospel for the future is just the application 
to each age of the eternal principles which we see 
applied to that age long ago. And as to the Second 
Coming of Christ, the last word was said by an old 
Scottish peasant woman, ‘I dinna ken when He is 
coming. But I’ll be gey glad to see Him when He 
comes.’ 


--- 


The Hebrem Prophets and Beir Modern Interpretation.” 


BY THE REVEREND PROFESSOR T. H. Ropinson, M.A., D.D., UNiversiry CoLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


It was held for many generations that prophecy 
was primarily, indeed entirely, prediction. It 
was supposed that the Divine Spirit revealed to 
these men the future with greater or less exactness 
of detail, and that every word they uttered would 
find its fulfilment in later history. Jews and 
Christians alike adopted this interpretation, and if 
any element in the prophetic message failed to 
materialize, the only possible inference was that 
fulfilment was delayed, and the consummation of 
the word was postponed to a date still further in 
the future. Hence from the great body of ‘un- 
fulfilled prophecy’ was deduced a whole system, 
and, in particular, the doctrines of the Messiah 
and of the Divine judgment, originally distinct, 

1 Murtle Lecture, delivered before the University 
of Aberdeen, gth December 1928. 


were combined to form a picture of the end of 
things. In fine, prophecy was so interpreted as 
to make it appear identical with eschatology. 
This method of interpretation, then, dominated 
for many centuries the whole of that world which — 
was interested in the Old Testament, and has not — 
wholly disappeared. But the spirit which came to 
birth in the Renaissance compelled men ultimately 
to look elsewhere for the prophetic message. A 
real effort was made to set these men once more 
in their own age, to see them as their contemporaries 
saw them, and to interpret their message in the 
light of history. The nineteenth-century studies 
in the prophets were dominated by such considera- 
tions, and the process was carried so far that any 
interpretation of prophecy as prediction aroused 
grave suspicion. The resurrection of the ancient 
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Mesopotamian world gave us a background of 
international politics ; and the geographical situa- 
tion of Palestine, the natural buffer between two 
world empires, gave us a picture of Israel among 
the nations. 

Thus the conviction grew that the prophets 
were primarily statesmen. The threats of an Amos 
were explained by the rising of the Assyrian cloud 
above his horizon at a time when to all those about 
him the political sky was unflecked. Isaiah’s 
demand for isolation was attributed to his apprecia- 
tion of the fact that Jerusalem could afford to 
remain independent of the world movements 
because she lay on none of the great roads, and 
would, therefore, excite no hostility unless she 
demanded suppression by spontaneous aggression. 
Jeremiah’s pro-Babylonian utterances were dictated 
by a conviction that resistance to the great world- 
power was hopeless, and that, of the two forces 
which strained the little kingdom between them, 
Egypt was the weaker, and must yield in the long 
run. 

To-day this method of interpretation raises 
serious doubts in our minds. We ask ourselves 
how Amos, a shepherd from the semi-nomadic 
country of the south, acquired a knowledge of 
world-politics so far im advance of the official 
statesmanship of his age. Was Isaiah really the 
‘courtier-prophet which the theory requires him 
to be? When he foretold the doom of Assyria, 
did he actually anticipate the rise of Babylon, 
and that peculiar combination of forces which led 
to the destruction of Nineveh ? 

Further, can we do full justice to prophecy if we 
eliminate the predictive element ? This question 
is the more urgent when we realize how old the 
theory is. The prophets themselves believed that 
the future had been revealed to them, and that the 
events through which they lived when under the 
hand of the Spirit were as much a matter of actual 
history as the past could be. One of the claims, 
perhaps the most emphasized claim, made by the 
great exilic Unknown, was that Yahweh alone 
had proved able to foretell the events which cul- 
minated in the establishment of the Persian power. 
It seemed to the ancient Hebrew world that the 
prophetic utterance even controlled the future, 
and that when the word was once spoken it could 
not return void, but must accomplish that where- 
unto it was sent. By the end of the seventh century 
the supreme test of a prophet’s inspiration was the 
fulfilment of his words. He might think that he 
had been inspired to utter his message, but the 
event alone could certify the matter for him. 


Ezekiel * believed that Yahweh might trap a prophet 
to his own ruin by giving him a false message, 
and Jeremiah’s bitterest hours were those in which 
he believed himself to have been thus seduced 
to his destruction by his very devotedness of 
service.2 In view of the stress thus laid on the 
fulfilment of prediction both by the prophets 
themselves and by their contemporaries, it is difficult 
to see how this feature of their work can be dis- 
regarded. 

The most serious objection of all, however, to what 
we may call the nineteenth-century view of prophecy 
lies in the very small place which it allows to re- 
ligion. We may grant at once that the prophetic 
ecstasy (if we are right in regarding the canonical 
prophets as ecstatic) made little difference, if any, 
to the content of their message. The occasion and 
the actual language may have been determined by 
the conditions of the moment, but the substance 
of what the prophet had to say was the result of 
his own deep convictions. But nowhere do we get 
the impression that these convictions were due to 
a study of the kind of fact which must occupy the 
attention of the statesman. The prophets are 
first and last and always men of God; they speak 
of Yahweh and in His name, and though we may 
feel that their judgment on events will coincide 
with that which would have been reached by a 
statesman of long vision, deep insight and wide 
experience, they attained their conclusions by 
other methods. We have no right to assume 
that they calculated the population of Meso- 
potamia, the armies of Egypt, and the fighting 
power of Israel, and then veiled their results under 
the guise of religious conviction. If Isaiah be- 
lieved that Jerusalem itself was in his days im- 
pregnable, it was not because he estimated the 
defensive capacity of the fortress; it was rather 
because therein lay the Temple of Yahweh, and 
Yahweh would not suffer His own home and seat to 
be violated by a foreign invader. If he was con- 
vinced that, whatever calamity beiell Judah, there 
would still be a remnant, it was not because he 
calculated that a victorious king could not afford 
to let a subject land lie wasted; it was because 
Yahweh needed a nation through whom He could 
express Himself to the world. Amos mentions 
Assyria but once, and there is no suggestion 
that the Assyrians are instruments of Yahweh’s 
vengeance. Nowhere does it appear that he re- 
cognized in the empire of Nineveh the foe who was 
to vindicate the moral and social law of Yahweh. 

1Cf. Ezk 14°. Ch, e.g.) Jer 20%. 

3 Am 3° (LXX; M.T. has ‘ Ashdod’). 
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He knew that the course pursued by Israel as he 
saw it could have only one end, destruction, but he 
never, as far as our evidence goes, ventured to 
name the human destroyer. His conclusions were 
based on other grounds. 

This leads us to the suggestion that, after all, 
the prophetic utterances were based directly on 
the prophet’s knowledge of God and man. He 
would not have used, he would not even have under- 
stood, our modern phrases, but he was mastered by 
an intense conviction that God is Law. He lived 
in an age and among a people to whom the thought 
of Divinity involves the conception of arbitrary 
power, and yet to his mind there was an order in 
the universe which betokened a consistent will 
behind both Nature and history. It may be true 
that all that is and occurs expresses no more than 
Yahweh’s will ; He makes peace and creates evil,} 
if there be evil in a city He is proved to be at work.? 
But, after all, that will is not arbitrary ; man can 
rely upon uniform action, on identity of effects 
from identical causes. The prophet knows how 
God will act in any given set of. circumstances, 
because he knows God. 

There is, indeed, a certain parallel between the 
work of the prophet and that of the physical 
scientist. The latter observes a certain set of 
phenomena in the world of matter. He formulates 
so-called ‘laws,’ generalizations which can be held 
to apply wherever the same conditions are repro- 
duced. The astronomer relates all the facts which 
he notes to a single principle, the law of gravitation, 
and on that basis he is able, not only to explain the 
movements of all the heavenly bodies, but to fore- 
cast with the nicest accuracy the exact position 
of any one at any point in the future, near or dis- 
tant. The chemist can predict without fear of 
failure the reaction upon one another of any of the 
substances whose properties he knows; and even 
those more elusive phenomena of life with which 
the biologist deals are yielding their secrets to 
the trained observer. 

.So the prophet is in some sort a spiritual scientist. 
The facts with which he is concerned, however, 
are not those of physical nature. God and man, 
the character of each, the laws of their reaction 
upon one another, the inevitable issue of a given 
set of circumstances or of a given attitude—such 
are the themes with which he deals. It is true 
that he sees all as directed by the will of Yahweh, 
but he knows what that will is, and realizes the 
lines along which the Supreme Personality settles 
personal questions. He is aware of the laws that 
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govern human society;not so much those which we 
class under the. head of economic and political 
science, but those deeper spiritual springs of action 
which ‘have their source in the very nature of 
personality. It is, therefore, inevitable that pre- 
diction should form a part of his work. He can 
no more avoid foretelling the future than can an 
astronomer, always provided that the presupposed 
conditions are present and maintained. 

If this is so—and we believe that it is so—then 
the same laws will be valid in all ages and, mutatis 
mutandis, in all forms of human society. To us 
to-day, prophecy is the statement of eternal truth. 
Yet the form in which it is revealed is condi- 
tioned by local and temporal circumstances. The 
prophets’ message was primarily to their own people 
and to their own time. They addressed an in- 
significant Palestinian tribe, threatened with ab- 
sorption, if not extinction, by one or other of the 
great world powers. Yet, can we but discover 
them, the laws are as valid for twentieth-century 
Britain as they were for Israel two and a half 
millennia ago. The Divine laws expounded by the 
eighth and seventh century prophets are as true 
for all time and for all mankind as they were for 
Judah and Samaria in the last days of the Hebrew 
kingdoms. 

But if we would rightly apply these laws we 
must undertake a double process. We must first 
eliminate all that is local and temporal, and then 
reinterpret in the light of our own experience and 
circumstances. It is as if we had some precious 
drug held in a solution which made it comparatively 
useless for us. We must first crystallize it out, 
and then redissolve it in a medium better suited 
to our system. It is only thus that we can ‘ fulfil’ 
the Prophets, using that verb in the sense in which 
our Lord Himself applied it to the Law. 

Let us, then, glance briefly at the age which saw 
the birth of our canonical prophecy. We observe 
the geographical and political situation of Israel 
between the two great centres of immemorial 
civilization, and we have suggested that the 
prophets themselves, though not unconscious of 
their position, laid comparatively little stress upon 
it. With the internal condition of their people, 
on the other hand, they were more familiar and 
more intimately concerned, and it was first and 
foremost to that condition that they spoke. They 
saw a people who had embarked on a great social 
experiment, and had blundered so terribly that 
recovery was practically impossible. Ruin stared 
them in the face, for Israel had violated those laws 
of personality which can be disregarded with as 
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little safety as the laws of physical health. In the 
passage from the nomad and pastoral order of 
society to that of the settled farmer, Israel had for 
a time succeeded in preserving some of those features 
which might have made for security. The process 
was of necessity a long one, and the danger was too 
subtle for the ordinary man to observe or under- 
stand it. As a wilderness people, Israel had main- 
tained a strictly democratic attitude to society, 
and it is a striking fact that we have no trace of a 
noble order among the Hebrews such as we find in 
Babylon and elsewhere. It would seem that they 
imposed for a time their principles on the older 
community among whom they made their homes, 
and with whom they combined for defence against 
foreign enemies. At all events, the protest of 
Elijah in the middle of the ninth century certainly 
represents the true Israelite feeling, which is further 
attested by the story of Naboth. One of the 
outstanding features is the king’s acceptance of the 
situation when the farmer refuses to surrender 
his little plot of ground. He knows of no means 
whereby even the sovereign can force the subject 
to his will, and it is left to his foreign wife, brought 
up with un-Israelite ideas of social rank and 
authority, to devise a means whereby Ahab can 
get what he will. 

This narrative is, perhaps, the most significant 
of all that have come down to us from the ninth 
century. It shows us a country given to agricul- 
ture, but under an order which allows full play to 
personality, a system of small holdings in the hands 
of peasant proprietors, conservative and obstinate 
enough, no doubt, but sturdy and self-reliant. In 
particular it would seem that the method of op- 
pression through manipulation of the organs of 
justice was, if not unknown, yet uncommon. A 
hundred years later all is changed, and the eighth- 
century prophets, especially Amos and Micah 
(though Isaiah too has something to say on the 
matter *), were faced with a social order in which the 
land was parcelled out among large estates, worked 
by tenant farmers, or even by slave labour. Human 
vigour and powers were gone, and when Pekah 
and Rezon sought to revive that old alliance 
which, under Benhadad and Ahab, had checked the 
Assyrian advance at Karkar, they embarked on an 
enterprise which was hopeless from the first. 
And even if the foe had not been Assyria, some other 
would have effected the destruction of Israel as a 
people, for Israel was no longer fit to survive. 

It was, then, to a doomed world that they spoke, 
doomed, not merely by its past, but by its refusal 
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to face reality and look fairly at its own state. 
Yet, being what they were, they were not, and 
could not be, utterly without hope. There was 
always the possibility of repentance, at least in 
theory, and behind every denunciation is the 
expressed condition : the doom may be averted if 
Israel will amend her ways. She must, if she would 
survive, study the nature and the demands of her 
God, and see how His principles may manifest 
themselves in life. She must insist on fair dealing 
as between man and man, and recognize justice as 
the only authority. It_is this which we associate 
with Amos more than with any other, though it is 
a feature of the prophetic message which none 
omitted. Further, this external righteousness must 
be the result of an inward attitude, that which the 
Hebrew summed up in the untranslatable word hegsed. 
This may be the attitude of equals towards one 
another, it may be that of the superior to the in- 
ferior or that of the inferior to the superior. In any 
case, it involves a full recognition of the claims of 
personality, and a deliberate self-consecration to 
the meeting of those claims. It is essentially a 
quality of soul, an inner spring of conduct, more 
nearly covered by ‘love ’ than by any other English 
word, though it must be given a wider content 
of meaning. Sympathy, patience, affection, 
tenderness, and much more are summed up in it, 
and without it man cannot live in such fashion 
as to build an enduring society. Finally, there must 
be an immediate relation with their God. They 
must hold aloof from others, for contact with the 
outside world will defile them and render them 
unfit for His society. This conception of holiness 
was, of course, widely spread if not universal, but as 
understood by the Hebrew prophet it had a moral 
content which it lacked elsewhere, and combined 
with the demand for righteousness and the demand 
for hesed it summed up the whole duty of man in a 
sentence, ‘. . . to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.’ ’ 

In all this we note what is, to modern eyes, 
a striking omission. There is no sketch of an 
ideal constitution, no attempt to formulate a 
scheme of social order. Apart from one or two 
phrases in Hosea, which may be interpreted as 
a condemnation of monarchy as an institution, 
there is no hint that the prophets were revolu- 
tionaries in the modern sense of the term. They 
might denounce a king or a dynasty, and seek to 
replace one government by another, but the form of 
government would be the same. The prophets 
were in no sense political theorists. They made no 
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effort to construct a new social machinery, realizing 
that the order under which they lived might prove 
workable and safe if men would accept the spiritual 
principles they laid down. It was a new motive 
power that was required, not a new engine by 
which that power might work. 

But of this they had but little hope, and through 
warning and denunciation there ran a note of 
comparative helplessness which reaches its clearest 
point in the last utterance attributed to Jeremiah. 
And it is perhaps here that we see at its highest 
the fundamental optimism of the prophets. For 
though Israel might suffer and even perish, the 
will of Yahweh must endure. If a city were 
necessary to Him as an earthly home, then Jeru- 
salem could not fall. If a nation were indispensable 
as a means of His self-expression to the world, then, 
whatever calamity befell Israel, there must always 
be a remnant. This is the only true optimism, the 
refusal to believe in the ultimate defeat of the good, 
in the ultimate victory of the evil. 

Only once or twice in history have men found 
themselves in a position when the prophetic message 
had so clear a meaning as it has for us to-day. We, 
too, have embarked on a great experiment*in 
social order, an experiment whose issue is yet 
doubtful. As Amos and his successors seem to have 
realized, we cannot turn back. When once the 
path has been entered, a society must follow it to 
ruin or to success. In so far as we are suffering 
to-day in ways which are strange to us, our troubles 
are due to the fact that this new order has not yet 
been so worked out as to give us security and peace. 
On all hands we have remedies of one kind and 
another offered to us, new schemes of society, new 
gospels. Yet we must go back to the prophets of 
the eighth and seventh centuries to learn the root 
of our danger. In the industrial order, with its 
mass production and its power of supporting a very 
much larger population than the old agricultural 
society, we risk losing that which alone can keep a 
society alive—a due stress on the value of per- 
sonality. Men are worth more than things, and our 
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supreme danger.is_that we should treat men as’ 
things, and as things of comparatively little value 
at that. Much of what Amos said to Samaria, and 
Micah said to Judah, would be repeated if those 
prophets were in our midst to-day. The passion 
for publicity which forms one of our major evils 
was, it is true, almost unknown to them, but the 
lust for power, especially in the form of money, and 
for luxury, is still with us. Our industrial order is 
built up on these things, and even those who feel the — 
need of other elements in life are uncertain and 
timid in their efforts to secure their aims. Never in — 
history was there a greater need than to-day for a 
bold repetition of the call to justice, to love,and to | 
holiness. 

It may be that there are those among us who feel 
that the outlook is hopeless, and that our whole 
social order is doomed to perish as surely as the 
kingdoms of Israel fell. Yet even so the prophets 
have a word for us in their intense conviction that 
their God could not fail. His purposes might be 
thwarted for a time, and His chosen people pass into 
captivity, but always there would be a remnant, 
and upon the ruins of the old temple a new one | 
should be erected. While God lives there is always 
hope for humanity, though there may be little for 
us, and even if our great experiment fails, that is 
not the end. 

As far as we can judge, human civilization, as we 
understand the term, goes back only some ten — 
thousand years. Long as the period may seem to — 
us, it is but a fraction of the ages through which 
man, as a physical species, may yet be expected to 
dwell upon the earth. We stand at the beginning 
of man’s history, not at its end, and though our 
puny efforts and foolish schemes may lead to 
immediate disaster, we cannot doubt in the final 
triumph of our God. At long last the lesson must 
be learnt, and there shall be fulfilled the final 
utterance of that greatest of the prophets, through 
whom God said, ‘ They shall know whose word shall 
stand, mine or theirs.’ 1 
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By THE VERY REVEREND R. O. P. Tayzor, M.A., LATE Provost oF CUMBRAE. 


To attempt to re-open the question of what actually 
took place when: the Apostles spoke from the roof 
at Pentecost may seem rash and even unnecessary. 
My defence is that the prevailing opinion leaves 


the first teaching of the Apostles’ entirely unrelated 
to the main stream of subsequent Christian experi- 
ence. To speak quite plainly, as it is viewed at 
present the preaching of Pentecost is* entirely f 
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not what the narrative) describes ; 
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out of keeping with the character of preaching as 
a Christian institution in earlier or in later days. 
We may take A. Robertson’s statement in 
Hastings’ Dictionary as an authoritative and 
careful. version of the accepted position. Some- 


what abbreviated, the central portion of the article 


runs: ‘The view has been held that while the 
Disciples spoke in some one language, each group 
of hearers understood the words as spoken in his 
own; just as St. Vincent Ferrer, preaching in 
Spanish, was said to haye been understood by 
English, French, and Italian hearers. But this is 
not what the narrative describes; we have a 
miracle of speech, not of hearing only, they began 
(before the hearers had come) to speak heterais 
glossais. But the more difficult question is in what 
precisely the miracle consists.’ 

‘The narrative docs not appear to carry us 
beyond the area of Greek and Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism. That the Jews of the different countries 
enumerated spoke these languages with dialectical 
differences is, of course, more than probable. It 
might therefore suggest itself that the obstacle 
overcome by the inspiration of Pentecost was 
diversity not of language but of dialect only.’ 

I attach great importance to the last suggestion, 
but some of the other statements seem to me to 
be very questionable, or at least doubtful. First 
of all, there is the phrase, ‘while the Apostles 
spoke in one “ language.” ’ If this is a summary 
way of saying, ‘ while the Apostles spoke “ in turn 
each using some one language,’’’ it may well stand. 
But it ought to be guarded against a meaning 
which has been read into St. Luke’s words, viz. 
that the Apostles spoke simultaneously. We 
should never dream of reading such a meaning 
into the newspaper reporter’s phrase, ‘ Several 
people addressed the meeting.’ Even this error, 
however, does not seem so wanton as the as- 
sumption that the Apostles spoke simultaneously 
in different languages. The Spirit is the author 
of unity, not confusion. Such a view only makes 


the miracle more miraculous in the sense—the 


entirely illegitimate sense—of queer. Robertson 
seems to ignore this view as not worth considera- 
tion, but I fear that it is sometimes held through 
sheer want of thought. The part of the article to 
which I take most serious exception is, ‘ This is 
we have a 
miracle of speech, not of hearing only, they began 
(before the hearers had come) “‘to speak heterais 
glossais.” ’ Now there is obviously a gap of time 
in the narrative, as indeed Robertson notices, 
between the speaking with tongues, or, at all 
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events, the beginning to speak with tongues, and 
the hearing by the crowd. In view of this gap it 
seems doubtful whether it is necessary, or even 
legitimate, to prolong the speaking with tongues 
into the second portion of the narrative. And we 
have to remember that in all other cases where 
the phrase ‘speaking with tongues’ occurs, it 
appears to mean uttering inarticulate cries under 
the stress of great emotion. The speaker, through 
the very intensity of his feelings, was unable to put 
them into articulate words, and this had to be done 
by some other person who was capable of discern- 
ing the cause of his emotion. 

I must notice at this point a view which has 
attracted many minds, and is put forward by Canon 
Raven in his Creator Spirit (p. 240) in the follow- 
ing words: ‘The Apostles spoke in glossolalia a 
wordless cry of praise. Those who were affected 
with their spiritual emotion became sensitive to 
their meaning by a process of thought-transference 
and would interpret it into their own native 
languages. Others remained spiritually unmoved 
and to them the utterance was a mere babble.’ 
And again, ‘The cries of rapture are not... 
meaningless to those whose personalities are per- 
fectly at one under the influence of a common 
ecstasy.” I should like to know where Canon 
Raven gets the information on which this last 
remark is based. But, surely, the amazement of 
the crowd did not arise from their finding that the 
cries of the Apostles were not meaningless, but 
from their finding the Apostles quite intelligible— 
a very different matter. We know, of course, so 
little about the transference of thought, that it is 
impossible for us to say that it could not extend so 
far. But I should like much more definite informa- 
tion before I depend on such an explanation. I can 
imagine—I do imagine that something of the sort 
was at work. But from my very slight knowledge 
of the phenomenon, I should imagine that some 
assistance was necessary to secure such definite 
results. 

But as I have said, I am doubtful of the pro- 
priety of carrying the contents of the first part of 
the narrative into the second. And while I see 
clearly enough that the word ‘tongue’ is used in 
the second part in the sense of ‘ language,’ I cannot 
bring myself to see that the phrase, ‘ other tongues,’ 
in the first part must mean foreign languages, and 
thus regard it as different from the speaking of 
tongues with which St. Paul had to deal, and for 
which he uses this very phrase. Indeed, if the 
phrase means the same thing, I am rather puzzled 
at St. Paul’s making no reference to Pentecost in 
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speaking, or rather writing of the matter ; a lack 
of reference which would seem even more strange 
if Canon Raven’s explanation were the correct one. 

A combination of the two meanings might be 
based on the supposition that the Apostles spoke 
so strangely in their excitement that they would 
scarcely have been understood, had circumstances 
been otherwise normal. But this idea seems to 
be too far-fetched to be satisfactory. 

Despite what Robertson says, it seems to me 
that St. Luke in the second portion is talking about 
a miracle of hearing and not of speech. Attention 
is directed entirely to what takes place among the 
hearers—first, ‘ How hear we every man in his own 
tongue ?’ and then, ‘We do hear them speak in 
our tongues the wonderful works of God.’ What 
is reported is the account given by the crowd, 
i.e. the affair as it appeared to them, and cannot 
be pressed to signify more than their impression. 
The silence of St. Luke about the Apostles’ view 
of the occurrence seems to me important. It almost 
looks as though they were unaware of what was 
taking place at the time. 

Robertson is of opinion that the difference 
between the languages was largely, if not entirely, 
dialectical. If this were so, the problem would be 
greatly reduced, especially if we could hold the 
view that they and the Apostles used the vernacular 
Greek which was the lingua franca of the Medi- 
terranean. This idea appears to be out of fashion 
at present, though I cannot help thinking that its 
fitting into the phenomenon of Pentecost would be 
a strong argument in its favour. It may be re- 
marked that, even with a lingua franca, \ocal 
variations in the pronunciation both of vowels and 
consonants would raise a serious difficulty. We 
know how hard it is for natives of different parts 
of our own country to understand one another, 
though they are using a natural and not an acquired 
tongue. 

But I think that the difficulty may be reduced to 
a far greater extent by another consideration. 
Judging from St. Paul’s speech, and from the 
general manner of preaching to the Jews, the 
proclamation of the Apostles on this occasion must 
have consisted largely of quotations from the 
Scriptures. This is borne out, not only by the 
nature of the occasion and the subject, but also 
by the familiar fact that preachers tend to slip into 
such quotations in moments of exaltation. More- 
over, the texts likely to be used would be the 
passages rendered familiar by their constant use 
in discussions about the Messiah. Now, in the case 
of well-known texts, dialectical difficulties would 
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be greatly lessened\under two common rules of 
hearing, viz. that we can carry on if we get a start, 
and that we hear what we expect to hear, often 
failing to notice variations. The brain slips easily 
into a familiar groove and is apt to stay there. 

The texts used would probably be the most 


familiar, even of the Messianic texts, and would — 


probably be very easily recognized. This may be — 


illustrated from his own experience by any one who 
has looked at a copy of the Bible in an unfamiliar 
Romance language. The crowd would be more 
prone to catch such texts because they would, in all 
probability, know that the Apostles were speaking 
of the Messiah. Furthermore—though this may 
be more doubtful—it seems possible that the man 
in the street would have some vague knowledge of 
a teaching which embodied a national desire and 
professed to satisfy national aspirations. 

In any case,it must be remembered that a crowd 
so eager and excited, listening to what they had 
always hoped to hear, would be swift to catch 
every bit of mental foothold. Their brains were 
working under a very strong stimulus. 

Having all this in view, I venture to think that 
we can bring the incident into line with the sub- 
sequent experience of the Church—even though 
it cannot be reduced to the same scale. Every 
Christian teacher, who really watches the effect of 
his efforts, knows how difficult it is to communicate 
to others his own personal experience and conviction. 
Besides, any one who has to deal with mixed 
audiences and differing classes of people must 
realize that religious terminology means one thing 
to him and perhaps a dozen different things to a 
dozen different auditors. He is confronted with 
the same complication of obstacles which the 
Apostles had to face at Pentecost—often with a 
greater complication, because he is speaking to 
people who think they know all about it and whose 
brains, therefore, are not stimulated by curiosity. 
Yet, in spite of all, the message is once and again 
transmitted and received, and one feels that its 
reception is largely due to a gift of comprehension 
conferred on the hearers. The more one is able 
to study his hearers individually, the more one 
realizes that the situation is desperate until the 
hearer is illuminated from within. It is also note- 
worthy that when the proper result comes, it is 
usually found to take shape in the vivification of 
some familiar phrase rather than in the adoption 
of a new idea. These, our experiences on a small 
scale, help us to understand what then took place 


on a large scale, while on the other hand the striking 


and decisive results of the Pentecost preaching, 
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being thus related to our own, will help us to that 
understanding of the whole conditions under which 
we work, which is necessary for effectiveness. 
Again, the effective sermon or speech still raises 
in the breast of the auditor the question, How is 
it that these words, spoken by another dealing 
with the circumstances of his own life, speak to me 
in terms of my own life? God is still the great 
Translator, and presses His own meaning home. 
How often has one stood astonished at discovering 
the message received through some sentence which 
he has used in a far smaller sense than that in 
which it was grasped by the hearer. For my own 
part, I have come to feel that any sermon which 
gets across is a repetition and a continuation of 
Pentecost. When one considers what he has said, 
realizing that, at best, he has only spoken a fragment 
of his mind, and remembering the variety of mental 
vernaculars, he perceives how the Spirit gives 
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understanding to the hearer as well as lucidity to 
the speaker. 

I have sought to bring Pentecost into close 
connexion with our common experience, as a 
matter of principle. I am persuaded that we can 
only understand the New Testament records as 
we detect their verification in our own experience. 
But what I have said may incidentally serve 
another purpose if it induces any one to consider 
the obstacles which lie between him and his hearers. 
Though we know that we can rely on the help of 
God, that help is chiefly given to those who try to 
understand those whom God has put before them. 
What we ought to deliver is not a statement which 
satisfies our own taste in oratory, still less a tirade 
which satisfies our own feelings, but a message as 
nearly in their own tongues as may be. Only by 
getting on to the track of their minds can we make 
a way straight for God. : 


Literature. 


SCHLEIERMACHER. 


We have been looking forward for some years to 
the accomplishment of a great project to which 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh set his editorial hand, 
namely, the translation into English of Friedrich 
Schleiermacher’s chief dogmatic work, Der christ- 
liche Glaube. And now the project is accomplished, 
and we are deeply grateful to him, to his joint-editor, 
and to the band of competent translators whom 
he gathered round him, for the goodly volume, The 
Christian Faith (T. & T. Clark; 21s. net), which 
has recently appeared. The joint-editor is the Rev. 
J. S. Stewart, M.A., B.D., of Beechgrove United 
Free Church, Aberdeen. The translation is from 


_ the second, which was the last, German edition. 


Why have we had to wait so long for an English 
rendering of a work which, as the editors justly say, 
is, with the exception of Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ 
the most important work covering the whole field 
of Christian doctrine to which Protestant theology 
can point? Many good reasons might doubtless 
be given, but the perusal of the first pages 
of the work suggests one which, if not 
altogether good, is at least valid. It is that a 


_ subjective theology of feeling does not readily find 


a home among the inheritors of the Calvinistic 
tradition. It is true that Schleiermacher composed 


his theology from within the bosom of the Reformed 
Church, but it is also true that he sought to bridge 
the divisions between the Reformed and the 
Lutheran Church, and that the ‘ piety’? on which 
he lays so much stress is more characteristic of 
the followers of Luther than of those of Zwingli 
and Calvin. It is significant in this connexion 
that Schleiermacher has impressed his influence 
more deeply upon the neo-Lutheran or Ritschlian 
school than upon any other school of theology. It 
is also significant that within the German Re- 
formed Church there has arisen in recent years a 
strong neo-Calvinistic movement which repudiates 
Schleiermacher’s subjective position and would 
reaffirm the essential objective principle of the 
Reformed theology. Is it then altogether to be 
wondered at that a work so influential as Schleier- 
macher’s has had to wait for a whole century before 
being published in Great Britain ? Theology clings 
to the past, and is not readily hospitable of in- 
novations of thought. In this it is unlike philo- 
sophy. But then its appeal, unlike that of philo- 
sophy, is to the many rather than the few. 

It is not that in Great Britain, or America, 
Schleiermacher’s influence has not told. Its mark 
is on all our vital theological teaching, whether 
from rostrum or pulpit. But it has been an 
indirect rather than a direct influence, and it has 
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been mediated to us chiefly through the Ritschlian 
Movement, which in combining the subjective 
principle with a strong historical emphasis has more 
readily established contact with our Reformed 
Church tradition. Moreover, the Ritschlian Move- 
ment took place at a time when we were more 
prepared than we were in Schleiermacher’s day 
to consider new standpoints and methods in 
dogmatic theology. 

On the merits of the volume under review 
little need be said. Dr. Mackintosh’s name is a 
guarantee that the translators have been carefully 
selected and their work co-ordinated. The trans- 
lation appears, so far as we have tested it, to aim 
at being literal rather than free. The numbered 
paragraphs and sections and the footnotes of the 
original German have been scrupulously reproduced, 
and indexes of subjects, authors and sources, and 
Scripture references have been provided. But 
why is the full title of the original work not repro- 
duced on the title-page ? 

We trust that this volume will have the wide 
circulation it deserves ; and we make bold to say 
that, as embodying the experimental standpoint 
and method of one who is well-named ‘ the father 
of modern theology,’ it will play no small part in 
furthering that work of doctrinal reconstruction 
for which our age is ready. 


LUTHER. 


We welcome very cordially the third volume of 
Professor Mackinnon’s notable work, Luther and the 
Reformation (Longmans ; 16s. net). This book 
covers the years 1521-1529, a short but very 
pregnant period. The three most important 
topics which fall to be dealt with are Luther and 
the Revolutionary Movement, Luther and Erasmus, 
Luther and Zwingli. Those were three conflicts 
which were of decisive importance in fixing, so to 
say, the limits and making clear the limitations 
of the Reformation achieved by Luther. To 
expound the three very different conflicts so as to 
do historic justice to both sides in each of them is 
no easy task. It is not easy, for instance, fora 
writer who can be quite just to Zwingli to be 
equally interested in doing justice to Erasmus, or 
indeed to realize that there is a case for Erasmus 
at all. 

Dr. Mackinnon’s treatment of all three series of 
difficulties is clear, illuminative, and to our own 
mind satisfying. This instalment deepens the 
impression which the former volumes gave us, 
of the solid worth and abiding value of a work 
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which, when it-is~complete, will be a noteworthy ~ 
monument-of Scottish scholarship. tela 

We also commend a small work, Young Luther, 
by Professor Robert Herndon Fife of Columbia 
University (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d. net). The author — 
traces the intellectual and religious development 
of Luther down to 1518. Very valuable are 
the numerous footnotes, It is a work of sound 
scholarship. 


HEGEL’S SCIENCE OF LOGIC. 


It is indeed a matter of surprise that the ‘ Larger 
Logic,’ which has been described as the ‘ Bible 
of Hegelianism’ and ‘the corner-stone of the 
Hegelian system,’ should now, for the first time, be 
translated into English. It would seem to be a 


case, as Professor J. H. Muirhead remarks, of the ~ 


good being the enemy of the better. For Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling incorporated in his ‘Secret of 
Hegel’ (1865) a translation of the first section, 
‘Quality,’ of the Science of Logic, and a summary 
of the second section, ‘Quantity’; and Dr. 
William Wallace published in 1874, under the title 
‘ The Logic of Hegel,’ a translation of the ‘ Lesser 
Logic,’ namely, the section on Logic in Hegel’s 
later work, ‘Encyklopddie der philosophischen 
Wissenschaften.’ With these texts, and little else, 
the English reader has had to be content. 

But now he may read and estimate for himself 
the authoritative exposition of the principles of 
Hegel’s thought, in Hegel’s Science of Logic (Allen & 
Unwin ; 2 vols., 32s. net), a book which forms a 
notable addition to the publishers’ ‘ Library of 
Philosophy’ (edited by Dr. Muirhead), and on 
which editor, publishers, and translators (Mr. W. H. 
Johnston, B.A.,and Mr. L. G. Struthers, M.A.) are 
all to be congratulated. The translators were 
thoroughly alive to the difficulty of their task, and 
their admirable performance of it amply condones 
their remark, that sometimes, perhaps, Hegel was 
rough and obscure from ‘sheer devilry’! It 
should be mentioned that the translation is made 
from the fourth edition of the Wissenschaft der 
Logik, issued in 1923 by Dr. Georg Lasson, and 
that it not only adheres as:closely as possible to 
Dr. M‘Taggart’s terminology in his ‘ Commentary 
on Hegel’s Logic’ (1910), but has been chiefly 
guided by that Commentary in point of inter- 
pretation. 

In an Introductory Preface the late’ Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan offers a brief but useful outline 
of the principle underlying Hegel’s method. Hegel 


himself declared that his method was the im- — 
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portant thing; the results might take a different 
form in other hands. And it is Lord Haldane’s 
conviction that, despite the criticisms that have 
been not unjustly urged against Hegel’s display of 
the ‘ Absolute ’ and against many of his scientific 
views, the value of the principle underlying his 
method remains intact. 

Under Objective Logic, Hegel treats in this work, 
first, of the Doctrine of Being, including sections 
on Quality, Quantity, and Measure ; and, secondly, 
of the Doctrine of Essence, including sections on 
Essence as Reflection into Self, Appearance, and 
Actuality. Under Subjective Logic he treats of 
the Doctrine of the Notion, including sections on 
Subjectivity, Objectivity, and the Idea. 

It may be added that although the ‘ Larger 
Logic’ was written before the Encyclopedia, being 
first published in 1812-16, it has been the authori- 
tative exposition of Hegel’s ground-principle and 
method. Indeed Hegel’s system of thought was 
already formed as early as 1807, when his first 
philosophical treatise (‘The Phenomenology of 
Mind ’) appeared, and from then it remained in all 
essentials unchanged. 


BERGSON. 


We have not for many a day read a philosophical 
book so incisive in its critical power as the Rev. 
John MacWilliam’s Criticism of the Philosophy of 
Bergson (T. & T. Clark ; gs. net). If philosophy is 
“a criticism of categories,’ this is philosophy pure 
and undefiled, and Mr. MacWilliam at once takes 
his place amongst the ranks of real thinkers, and 
raises in our minds great expectations that he will 

_ give us a constructive system in the near future. 

The underlying categories of Bergson’s philosophy 
—his special applications of quantity and quality 
to sensations, his theories of time and space, of 

contingency, necessity, and freedom, of per- 
ception and memory, of mind and body, of evolu- 
tion and creation are taken up one by one and 
explained ; and then by sheer logical skill are 
individually given the coup de grace. Admirers of 
Bergson and of so-called ‘ common-sense ’ reading 
this volume must feel like exclaiming over their 
here-demolished idol: ‘ How are the mighty fallen 
and the weapons of war perished!’ This book is not 
only a worthy exhibition of the mental agility 
of the writer, but a tribute to the intellectual power 
of the profession he represents. 
_ It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
this book’s merits are wholly of the negative order. 
The criticism springs out of a real constructive 
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view which occasionally comes to light, but which 
is sufficiently evident to enable us to divine our 
author’s outlook. If one inclined to a belief iv 
reincarnation he might be tempted to imagine that 
in Mr. MacWilliam we had a double avatar—of 
the pure-souled Malebranche, who saw all things 
in God, and of him whom Kant called the ‘ good 
bishop Berkeley ’—the unified, conjoint personality 
—meanwhile having learned much in the flow of 
subsequent philosophic thought; for Mr. Mac~ 
William’s theory is the intuitional integration in the 
Sole Spiritual Reality—God, of all relative exist- 
ence. We value this work in itself, for its sheer 
intellectual power, for the clarity of its style, for the 
sublimity and purity of its underlying world-view ; 
and above all we value it as an earnest of greater 
things—of a more constructive kind—to come. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 


What have the Hebrew prophets to do with the 
Scottish layman ? Much every way, in the opinion 
of the Rev. John Adams, B.D., and we agree with 
him. As the editor of the well-conceived and 
growingly popular ‘Scottish Layman’s Library,’ 
he has seen fit to include a volume on The Hebrew 
Prophets and their Message for To-day (T. & T. 
Clark ; 5s. net). As editor and author, Mr. Adams 
is a man of long and ripe experience, and the fruits 
of it are evident in this volume, which shows entire 
and easy familiarity with the whole prophetic 
period. It was a happy idea of Mr. Adams to 
include the major with the minor prophets, with 
the result that in this simple volume, which con- 
ceals much study and learning, the layman can 
follow with ease the whole course of the prophetic 
movement through the four centuries and more that 
separate Amos from the later Zechariah and Jonah. 

The space at Mr. Adams’ disposal does not allow 
him to elaborate. This is all to the good. Too 
often in books about the prophets, we cannot see 
the wood for the trees: here only things of com- 
manding importance can be touched upon. The 
prophetic figures and scenes stand out clear and 
sharp. Even the very titles of the chapters are 
suggestive—‘ A layman from the hills of Tekoa’ 
(Amos), ‘A shattered home’ (Hosea), ‘A voice 
from the villages’ (Micah), ‘ A great pathologist ’ 
(Jeremiah), and so on. There are many points 
in these sketches at which differences of opinion 
are possible, but Mr. Adams has wisely declined 
to waste his strength on the discussion of side- 
issues. He helps us to feel how intimately the 
prophets were in contact with the life of their times. 
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He might not boldly say, as Dr. Jefferson does, 
‘ Jeremiah was from first to last in politics: his 
religion drove him into politics,’ but he says what 
practically amounts to the same thing when he 
describes Isaiah as ‘the statesman, preacher, and 
guide of his own time.’ ‘Our one hope for the new 
age,’ he tells us, ‘is that we conserve all that was 
best in our own national history, and weave it into 
the texture of the coming years.’ Much of what is 
‘best in that history owes its inspiration to the 
Hebrew prophets, and Mr. Adams has shown the 
layman how to appreciate and appropriate his great 
prophetic heritage. 


CANON HAY AITKEN. 


The publication of the Memoirs and Letters of 
Canon Hay Aitken, written and compiled by 
Charlotte E. Woods (Daniel; 7s. 6d. net), is a 
reminder that more than fifty years have elapsed 
since the memorable evangelistic services of Moody 
and Sankey throughout the country aroused such a 
religious fervour among all classes. Canon Aitken, 
then the vicar of a Liverpool parish, had been 
taking a prominent part in mission services in 
London and in several of the large manufacturing 
towns of the north of England. He came under 
the spell of the American revivalist, who persuaded 
him to give up his work in Liverpool with the offer 
of a settled income in return for uninterrupted 
mission work in every part of the British Isles 
where it was called for. It was D. L. Moody, 
under God, who thus chose and set apart the young 
Church of England clergyman who was to become 
the most popular and successful mission preacher 
of his day. His was a real apostolic succession. 
His father, the Rev. Robert Aitken of Pendeen, a 
rural parish in Cornwall, of whose notable career 
there is here a most interesting and indeed remark- 
able sketch, was a Scotsman from the Border 
country. His mother was also a Scotswoman, a 
sister of Hay Macdowall Grant of Arndilly in 
Banfishire, a greatly esteemed laird and evan- 
gelistic layman in his day. What a graphic picture 
we get of a cleric’s life among the miners of Corn- 
wall a century ago. The son was never sent to 
school. His father was his teacher, and there was 
no question that his future career was to be in the 
Church. He went direct to Wadham College, 
Oxford, from the humble Cornish parsonage which 
his father had designed and built along with the 
church. Here in due course he graduated B.A. 
and M.A. He was fortunate as a curate in a North 
London parish to serve under the zealous vicar who 
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founded the Mildmay Conference, and one of whosé 
parishioners became his wife and true helpmeet 
throughout his most strenuous career. Under his 
agreement with Moody, Mr. Aitken carried on his 
mission services on definite lines in London, in all 
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parts of the English provinces, also in the United — 


States and in Canada. 
more limited spheres, Mr. Aitken had his seasons 
of seeming failure and depression—the feeling that — 
his work was done. It was not for this reason, 
however, that he accepted the offer made to 
him of the position of Canon-Residentiary of 
Norwich Cathedral, which he held during the last 
twenty-six years of his life. So far as the duties 
of that position allowed, Canon Aitken was to the 
last the zealous mission preacher of his prime. A 
Boanerges in the pulpit and on the platform, 
Canon Aitken had likewise the pen of a ready writer 
and a fearless controversialist. He was denounced 
as a heretic on the question of the future punish- 
ment of the lost by some of those who had been his 
most faithful friends, and a bitter controversy was 
the result. But his power on the mission platform 
remained, and the words of the Prophet Daniel in- 
scribed on his father’s coffin might have been written _ 
on his own: ‘ They that turn many to righteous- | 
ness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.’ 


THE ‘SOUL’ OF THE PRIMITIVE. 


Anything that M. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl writes — 
must be considered. His former books, ‘ How 
Natives Think’ and ‘ Primitive Mentality,’ have 
settled that. And his latest work is worthy of his 
reputation, built up like the others, as it is, from 
masses of curious knowledge, from which he 
fashions his deductions with a sanity and skill that 
carry conviction, even if one sometimes wonders 
at the assurance over things so dark and difficult. 
It is a dim and unfamiliar land into which The 
‘Soul’ of the Primitive (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. 
net) leads us, where the mists trail low, and things 
are queerly upside down, and many of our self- 
evident axioms are just flatly denied—have never — 
even dawned upon men’s consciousness as possible 
—a strange, alien, rather eerie land. And some 
turn impatiently away from the rigours of pushing 
through these pathless jungles ; and, they cry, for 
what ? Speaking of the early achievements of the — 
Greek race, Thucydides remarks : ‘ It is impossible 
to speak with certainty of what is so remote ; but 


from all that we can really investigate, I should — 


say they were no very great things.’ Yet it is” 
worth exploring. For did not the mighty rivers 


Like other ministers in — 
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that have watered the whole earth rise there, in 
some sorry muddy trickle that seemed to have no 
future ? You will not easily find a guide surer 
footed or with more detailed knowledge of the lie 
of things than M. Lévy-Bruhl. 


JOHN DEWEY. 


William James demonstrated to the world that 
philosophy was cultivated in America to some 
purpose, and that Europe might need to ‘ bring 
in the new world to redress the balance of the old.’ 
Since James’s death Dr. John Dewey is perhaps the 
best known philosopher in America. His text- 
book on ‘ Ethics’ (Dewey & Tufts) is used in many 
schools and colleges not only in America, but in all 
English-speaking countries, so that his name is well 
known. Unlike some philosophers he has freely 
uttered his mind not only on technical problems 
_ of philosophy—which appeal but to a select few— 
but on all topics of human interest, and in language 
shorn of technicality, and a great many people are 
interested in knowing his mind. 

Many of these views, however, are recorded in 
journals and magazines that circulate only among 
the learned, and are inaccessible to the ordinary 
educated reader who would like to know what 
Dewey thinks on problems like ‘ education,’ ‘ public 
morals,’ ‘society,’ ‘art,’ and ‘ religion,’ not to speak 
of ‘ Behaviourism.’ Dr Joseph Ratner conceived 
the happy idea of collecting into one handy volume 
from these various sources representative utterances 
_ on these varied topics arranged in logical and genetic 
order, and this useful book—The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, selected and edited by Joseph Ratner 
(Allen & Unwin ; 16s. net)—is the result. Whether 
one agrees with Dewey’s ‘instrumental view’ of 
truth or with his factorization of the ‘ moral ought ’ 
into the ‘ social is’ or not, still it is desirable that 
Dr. Dewey’s views should be known ; and this 
book with its eighteen carefully chosen and logically 
arranged chapters of extracts makes that- possible. 
We congratulate Dr. Ratner on his happy 
inspiration and his well-executed achievement. 
_ The book will be of use not only to the technical 
student but to the thoughtful lay reader for whom 
ittis intended. 


The Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture on The 
_ Excavations at Ur and the Hebrew Records (Allen & 
Unwin; cloth 2s., paper 1s.) was delivered by 
Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, the distinguished arche- 
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ologist. In it he shows how rich was the culture 
evolved by the Sumerians as far back as 3500 B.C., 
and he seizes the occasion to correct some current 
misconceptions about Abraham. So far, he tells 
us, from being a primitive Bedouin accustomed 
only to the wide spaces of the desert and the stern 
traditions of anomad tribe, Abraham was essentially 
a city dweller, the heir to an age-old civilization, 
who only under the force of circumstances adopted 
the nomad life. 


Who’s Who (Black; 45s. net) has now become 
a ‘heavy-weight’ among books of reference, 
having expanded to three thousand three hundred 
and ninety pages or six thousand seven hundred 
and eighty columns containing thirty-two thousand 
biographies. The alterations and additions to be 
made every year require the printing of the volume 
to be begun in August, but deaths recorded up to 
October are included in the obituary contained in 
the earlier pages. One may apply to the record 
any form of testing its accuracy, to feel satisfied 
that the whole work still maintains the amazing 
accuracy that has always been its characteristic 
and made it indispensable. 


Preaching on Church and Community Occasions, 
by the Rev. Professor Ozora S. Davis (Cambridge 
University Press; 12s. 6d. net), is distinctly an 
American book. It contains hints and suggestions 
for sermons, not merely for the principal Sundays 
of the Christian year, but also for a wide variety 
of special occasions such as Mothers’ Day, Labour 
Sunday, Prison Sunday, Rally Sunday, Veterans’ 
Sunday, and the like. One is pleased to learn that 
‘recently the funeral sermon has been largely 
abandoned at the burial of the dead, to the great 
relief of the preacher and certainly in the interests 
of good taste and truthfulness.’ No mention is 
made in the list of any Peace Sunday, a notable 
omission. It should be said that as a practical 
handbook the work is excellent. The suggested 
texts are well chosen, the sermon outlines are 
admirable, and there is much to stimulate and guide 
the thought of any preacher. The price, however, 
seems out of all proportion to the size and appear- 
ance of the book. 


A most readable and interesting volume has 
been added to the ‘ Scottish Layman’s Library.’ 
Representative Men of the Scottish Church, by the 
Rev. Donald Macmillan, D.D. (T. & T. Clark ; 5s. 
net), contains brief sketches of notable figures in 
Scottish Church history, beginning with Columba 
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and ending with A. B. Davidson and George 
Matheson. One name, that of Robertson of 
Brighton, appears somewhat out of place, even 
though it be true that he was of Scottish Celtic 
ancestry. With this exception, all the names are of 
men who made their mark, whose life-story is an 
integral part of Scottish Church history, and whose 
characters are illustrative of the manifold genius of 
the Scottish people. It is exactly the kind of book 
to put into the hands of Scottish laymen who wish 
to know something of their Church and country. 


There must be a large demand for popular 
apologetic if all the books of that nature circulate 
widely. Some of them are good, and some not so 
good. But we have come on one that is first-rate 
in The Truth of the Christian Faith, by the Rev. 
J. S. Rutherford, M.A. (James Clarke; 3s. 6d. 
net). The treatment of the different subjects is 
not elaborate: it is more suggestive. But it is 
always satisfactory and persuasive, and above all 
it is sincere and fair. We should be glad to see 
such a book as this in the hands of many young 
men and women. It deals with ‘God in Nature,’ 
‘God in Man,’ ‘ God in Christ,’ ‘ Christ, the Son of 
Man,’ ‘ Christ, the son of God,’ ‘ Christ, the Saviour 
of the World,’ ‘ Christ, the Lord of Life,’ ‘ Christ, 
an Indwelling Spirit,’ and ‘ The Life Everlasting.’ 
It is all just the kind of presentation that is likely 
to win inquiring minds, 


A new translation has been made of The Vision 
of God, by Nicholas of Cusa, the famous fifteenth- 
century mystic (Dent ; 5s. net). The translation 
is from the pen of Emma Gurney Salter, who 
supplies a succinct biographical note in addition. 
Miss Evelyn Underhill equips the translation with 
a very admirable introduction in which she 
discusses and expounds the mysticism of Nicholas 
in an illuminating and interesting fashion. The 
original treatise has the advantage of being a 
mystical writing by a man of affairs, one who was 
immersed in problems of administration. Nicholas 
was a Cardinal Bishop, and the beautiful medita- 
tions in the ‘ Vision’ show us the deep wells from 
which his soul drank and was refreshed for its 
arduous tasks. The modern reader will be specially 
impressed by the passages that reveal the mystic’s 
devotion to the Person of Christ. 


Studies in Literature, by Mr. Henry Bett, M.A. 
(Epworth Press; 5s. net), contains a number of 
fascinating essays on themes and books, old and 
new, well known and little known. Among the 
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themes is the~contempt in which evangelical 
religion has been held by literary men, or at least 
in literature, a subject discussed long ago by John 
Foster but discussed again here with penetration. 
Among the books is Wesley’s ‘ Journal,’ on which 
the writer bases a delightful paper in which he — 
contrives to reveal aspects of Wesley that are as — 
interesting as they are little known. Even on 
such threadbare topics as the nature of poetry — 
and the elements of style Mr. Bett has something 
to say that is his own. Among the less familiar 
themes are Walther von der Vogelweide and Jaufre 
Rudel. And there are essays on Dora Greenwell 
and. Gautier. The book is a very charming one 
by a writer who has wide sympathies and a broad 
culture, and who always succeeds in interesting 
us. Essays are a delightful form of literature, 
and particularly essays in literary criticism ; and 
we account these as among the really good. 


The Riddle of Life, by the Right Rev. Neville S. 
Talbot, D.D., M.C., Bishop of Pretoria (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d. net), is one of the well-known series of Special 
Books for Lenten Reading recommended and with 
introductions by the Bishop of London. The 
volume is admirably suited for its purpose, facing 
as it does the problem of pain and suffering in the } 
Christian way, which is not to explain the existence 
of evil, much less to explain it away, but by over- 
coming evil to justify the ways of God to men. 
Says the writer, ‘We must hold to the radical 
Christian optimism which believes that life is at 
heart good, and that evil of all kinds is an unnatural 
alien and intruder within it, which shall be finally 
overcome and done away.’ He ends on a note 
which is sounded in all truly Christian theodicies : 
‘No matter how much the spiritual glory of char- — 
acter seems inseparable from circumstances of trial, 
from temptations resisted, from difficulties over-— 
come, from sufferings used and endured ; we must — 
look onwards to the glory which shall remain while 
the conditions of testing for ever pass away.’ 


The Scottish Church and University Almanac for 
this year (Macniven & Wallace; 2s. 6d. net) 
contains all the usual detailed information about 
the Church of Scotland, the United Free Church, 
the Free Church, the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Churches, the Universities of Edinburgh, — 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, the Provincial — 
Training Colleges, etc. This issue is specially 
interesting in view of the approaching union 
between the Established and the United Free 
Churches. Under the heading of ‘ Statistics’ we 


- southward to the shores of the 
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find fourteen hundred and seventy Parish Churches 
with 759,797 communicants and fourteen hundred 
and forty-one United Free Church congregations 
with 536,380 communicants. In both cases, how- 
ever, these are the figures for 1927. Under the 
heading of ‘ Finance’ the total of the Established 
Church, including seat-rents, is {816,229 and of the 
United Free Church, including what remains of the 
Semi-Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund, £1,543,752. 


Professor S. Langdon of Oxford has now issued 
vol. vii. of the well-known editions of cuneiform 
texts from The Herbert Weld Collection in the Ash- 
molean Museum. This volume, written by him- 
self, deals with Pictographic Inscriptions from 
Jemdet Nasr, which were unearthed in 1926 by the 
Oxford and Field Museums (Milford ; ros. net). 
Jemdet Nasr is a small mound seventeen miles 
north-east of Kish in Babylonia, and represents 
some city destroyed by a great fire about 3500 B.c., 
and never built again. The volume contains a 
valuable Sumerian Sign List, not only based on the 
tablets from this mound, but sufficiently numerous 
to provide a fairly complete list of the original 
Sumerian syllabary. There are also forty-one 
plates containing copies of one hundred and 
ninety-four tablets. Professor Langdon traces a 
racial and cultural connexion between Jemdet Nasr 
and Elam, owing to the close resemblance in the 
Signs as well as the mathematical values of both 
places. The conclusion is that the Sumerian 
civilization entered the Mesopotamia Valley from 
_ Elam in the Jemdet Nasr area, and then spread 
Persian Gulf. 
According to the tablets, the use of the sign An as 
a determinative for a god had not yet arisen as on 
the Fara texts, and Professor Langdon concludes 
that this reveals an early stage of religion very close 
to monotheism. ‘In my opinion,’ he says, ‘ the 
history of the oldest religion of man is a rapid 
decline from monotheism to extreme polytheism 
and widely spread belief in evil spirits. It is, in a 
very true sense, the history of the fall of man.’ 
This, too, seems to be the growing opinion of 
religious ethnologists ; and if the earlier stage of 
the Jemdet Nasr civilization could be studied by 
_ means of still older tablets, it would no doubt be 
found that the only deity the people worshipped 
in the beginning would be Am, the heaven god. 


Simplicity Towards Christ, by Dean Howard C. 
Robbins, D.D. (John Murray ; 6s. net), is a volume 
of fine sermons by one of the great preachers of 
New York. They are written in chaste and beauti- 
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ful English, and reach a high elevation of Christian 
thought and feelmg. The Bishop of Ripon intro- 
duces the writer in an interesting foreword, and 
in commending the book says with truth, ‘ The 
thought and style are so gracious and distinguished, 
and at times so original, that the book seems 
marked out for reading by those to whom the 
ordinary religious book would not appeal.’ 


From the number of books that have recently 
appeared dealing with the need for a revised Creed 
or of a reorganized Church, it is evident that this 
is a problem which appears to many to be an urgent 
one. Mr. J. F. Mozley publishes his views on the 
subject in The Rebuilding of the Church (Scott ; 
7s. 6d. net). The writer is profoundly convinced 
that the Church is a permanent necessity in the 
world, and he pleads eloquently for loyalty to the 
Church on the part of her critics and would-be 
reformers. He is, however, as firmly persuaded 
that all existing churches need considerable changes 
wrought upon them if the great body of thoughtful 
people, and especially the men, are to be regained 
and kept for her. The new Church will present 
a religion which doctrinally is liberal, subordinates 
all ritual to the spiritual, demands loyalty, and 
teaches for practical life a reasonable puritanism. 
It is this last point which seems to us the most 
arresting and most needed. The literary quality 
of the whole volume makes it a delight to read. 


The S.P.C.K. have reissued Canon J. C. Robert- 
son’s Sketches of Church History (5s. net), which 
appeared as far back as 1878. The work has been 
revised and the most necessary emendations and 
additions made by the Rev. C. B. Moss. The 
editorial secretary in a foreword admits what 
perusal of the work makes plain, that this plan of 
taking an old book and trying to bring it up to 
date is likely to prove disappointing. We have 
now a rather anecdotal series of incidents drawn 
from Apostolic times to the eve of the Reformation. 
It is always interesting. The language in some 
places seems deliberately designed for children. 
But it is not history. 


Another addition has been made to the same 
publishers’ useful series of translations of Liturgical 
Texts, namely, The Anaphoras of the Ethiopic 
Liturgy, by the Rev. J. M. Harden, D.D., Bishop 
of Tuam (7s. 6d. net). The so-called Ethiopic 
Liturgy was the Liturgy of the Monophysite Church 
of Abyssinia, and was composed in the Geez 
language, now and for many centuries a dead 
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language. It is with the developed form of the 
Ethiopic Anaphoras, as they have existed since 
the sixteenth century at least, that this volume has 
to do. Of the two parts of which the Eucharistic 
service of the Abyssinian Church consists the 
Pro-Anaphora is invariable, except for the lections 
from the New Testament, and the Anaphora varies 
according to the day on which the Liturgy is used. 
The normal Anaphora is that of the Apostles, 
which is here translated along with twelve other 
subordinate Anaphoras, those of John Chrysostom, 
James of Serug, and Gregory of Armenia being 
given in full and for the first time in an English 
version, and those of Athanasius, Epiphanius, 
The 318, Gregory of Alexandria and Cyril being 
given in part, also for the first time in an English 
version. 

Mr. Bernard Lord Manning has written an 
attractive and forceful little book, distinguished for 
clearness and crispness of style, on The Making of 
Modern English Religion (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net). 
He gives us a lively impression, and—as we believe 
—largely a true impression, first of the effects of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation upon the 
institutions and beliefs of the Church of England, 
then of the genius and work of both Luther and 
Calvin, and, finally, of the respective influences 
of Luther and Calvin upon English Church life, 
both within and without the National Church. 
His standpoint is professedly that of the historian, 
but he does not conceal the fact that his sympathies 
are with the evangelical passion of Luther and the 
ecclesiastical ideal of Calvin. In John Wesley he 
sees Luther and Calvin combined. As we read his 
book we find ourselves asking at times whether, 
in view of the history of the Scottish Church, Mr. 
Manning is justified in virtually setting up an 
antithesis between Calvinism and Erastianism. 
But it is a book which, taken as a whole, we heartily 
welcome, and we have no doubt it will also 
be welcomed by the constituency to which it is 
primarily addressed. 


An interesting, and in some ways unique, book 
of an apologetic nature has been written on The 
Gospel of God, by Mr. Herbert Kelly, of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission, Kelham (S.C.M. ; 4s. net). 
Its quaint, rambling, personal style of treatment 
gives the book a place of its own. The author is 
often thrusting forward his commonplaceness, 
even his stupidity, and he may be thought to 
overdo this, but it will probably find a way for 
his plea into some minds. His main point is that 
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what matters is not our hold on God but His hold — 


on us, that God comes to us, not we to Him, and in 
his final chapter the author presents the gospel, 
centring in the Cross, which is the cure for all ills 
and the means of all fulfilment. The book arose 
out of an address to students at Swanwick, and it 
will appeal to young minds of an unconventional 
type. 
Self,’ ‘Religious Reality,’ and ‘ The Gospel’ are 
some of the topics handled. 


‘God and the Soul,’ ‘Evil, Sin, and the — 


Etheric Energies by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1., 


C.I.E.(Williams & Norgate; ros. 6d. net), is a mildly 
bewildering book. The writer says its ‘ object is 


to understand human nature, not to moralise about — 


it,’ but it may be doubted whether any reader will 


find it helpful to this end. Beginning with Heat, — 
Light, Electricity, and Gravity, the writer dis- — 
courses on energies in the animate and inanimate — 
world after a manner and with a terminology all © 


his own. Some of his etheric energies are denoted 
by such terms as Thermogen, Chromogen, Elec- 
trogen, etc. He has much to say about vortices 
that get ‘caught by the feet,’ and the indraught 
of gravity. A casual and almost contemptuous 
reference to the theory of relativity suffices to 
show that its elementary principle has not been 
grasped. A suggestion is made that tides are due 
not to lunar attraction but to oscillations of the 
rocks of the ocean bed. After a volume of such 


> 


speculations the writer concludes, ‘ after stumbling — 


through this tortuous analysis, it 1s almost im- 
possible not to ask oneself the question whether, 
if all this be true, life is really worth living.’ We 
may leave it at that. 


The prominence which has been given in recent 
times to the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ensures 
a welcome for any good book on the subject. Such 
a book is The Spirit of Christ, by the Rev. S. C. 
Lowry, M.A. (Williams & Norgate ; 3s. 6d. net). 
It is, in its opening part, strictly expository, and 
the teaching of the Synoptics, St. John, Acts, Paul’s 
letters and the other letters is carefully and 
excellently expounded. Then comes a section on 
‘The Acquisition of the Spirit,’ which deals with 
(1) the Sacramental Method of Acquisition, and 
(2) the Non-Sacramental Methods, such as Prayer, 
Fellowship, and Reading. The book is marked 
by ability and breadth of mind. There is a very 
seemly enthusiasm for the truth expounded, but 
there is also a sane eye to reality. It would be 
difficult to recommend a short book on the subject 
more satisfactory than this one. 


ee 
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Wooks (Bat Bave influenced our Epoch. 


Herrmann’s ‘Communion with God.’ 


By Proressor H. R. Macxrintosu, D.Pxit., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


HERRMANN of Marburg’s Communion with God 
belongs to that small class of great books on 
theology—McLeod Campbell’s Nature of the Atone- 
ment is another—which also are great books of 
devotion. Its devotional quality is so marked 
that Troeltsch was on one occasion tempted slightly 
to talk down to Herrmann as an ‘ edifying’ writer. 
If he meant simply that in Herrmann’s work 
theology has again become religion, we have no 
need to quarrel with his adjective. Communion 
with God is Herrmann’s most expressive book, 
in which his character as the prophet of theological 
sincerity, of absolute reverence for fact, informs 
every sentence. An even more original work is 
his (untranslated) Ethics, in which he continued in a 
Christian sense as no other has done the ethical 
thought of Kant; but it is unlikely, for obvious 
reasons, that this treatise will ever make so wide 
an appeal or evoke so peculiar a feeling of personal 
gratitude. It is on his Communion that Herrmann’s 
reputation chiefly rests, at all events in English- 
speaking lands. 

The book was first published in 1886, and by 
1921 had reached its seventh German edition. Each 
new edition represented a careful working over of 
the preceding text, the changes sometimes being 
fairly radical. The fourth German edition was one 
of unusual importance, for it contained a new 
summary and division of the contents ; and these, 
to the great benefit of readers, were incorporated 
in the second English edition of 1906, which had 
been prepared by the Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., now 
of Aberdeen. This, as every one knows who has 
used it, is an admirable rendering. But the service 
done by the first English edition translation of 1895, 
the work of Mr. Sandys Stanton, must not be for- 
gotten. Of the German original in its first form 
Denney complained, justly enough, that it was 
‘provokingly devoid of order and method’; 
though he added: ‘it gives a more vivid impres- 
_ sion than any other production of the school (of 
Ritschl) of the real religious interest which animates 
its adherents.’ As we have it now, there is no 
great difficulty in finding our way about. 

The reading of this book has for many been a 
religious event. They have put it down with a 
new thought of the solemnity and greatness of the 


gospel, of the incomparable grace of Christ to the 
sinful ; as well as with a new conception of how 
best the gospel may be presented and vindicated 
in an age of physical and historical science. Herr- 
mann has done more than any other man in our 
time to elucidate the basal meaning of Christian 
faith. He once said of himself that he taught 
theology because he could not preach, because the 
gift had been denied him so to speak of Jesus as 
to bring His image before men’s souls with living 
power. But he was wrong. It was just this that 
he did incomparably, as all can bear witness who 
have sat in his lecture-room. 

In some degree, Herrmann’s Communion is @ 
polemical book. He fights on a double front. 
On the right he opposes traditional orthodoxy, 
or what to-day we should call Fundamentalism, 
more especially its demand (explicit or implicit) 
that before dealing believingly with Christ we 
should first give in our assent to the exact truth 
of the gospel narratives and the apostolic doctrines 
about Him. On the left he confronts Liberal 
Protestantism, which bids us believe like Jesus, 
and share His ideas, rather than believe on Him 
and trustfully find God personally present in His 
life. To the orthodox he answers that we cannot 
simply take the real doctrines of our faith out of the 
confessions of other men. ‘ Whenever men deal 
thus with other men’s professions of faith, even if 
those other men be the apostles themselves, they 
remain essentially Roman Catholics. . .. The 
most important task of theology is to open men’s 
eyes, and lead them to see that nothing can be 
revelation to them except what actually lifts them 
into communion with God ’ (p. 39). To the liberals 
he protests that general ideas, even though as 
wonderful as those contained in Jesus’ teaching, 
may indeed be accepted by us; but they do not 
transform us into the forgiven children of God. 

Herrmann’s attitude to Scripture, although in 
this book he finds no cause to treat of the subject 
at length, is thoroughly positive and evangelical. 
He insists that we must gain a clear insight into 
‘what the Bible ought to be for every Christian, 
namely, the means by which with his own vision 
he lays hold of the Person of Jesus.’ ‘The Holy 
Scriptures are truly reverenced when they are, 
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first of all, investigated in their historically deter- 
mined reality; and when, in the second place, 
these books are used, just as they offer themselves 
to us, so that in them we may seek out the revela- 
tion of God’ (p. x). What the Biblical tradition 
offers us is the spiritual picture of Jesus, something 
that becomes for us the most precious of all things, 
because we perceive in it the approach of God to 
our soul, His judgment and His compassion. And 
this would be utterly beyond our reach, did we not 
in tradition meet with the witness of others to 
what they had found in Christ. 

I said a moment ago that some of the best 
qualities of a preacher were found in Herrmann. 
One of these is the gift of saying what is really 
important over and over, yet always in new forms. 
Alike in his lectures and in his Communion he is 
perpetually declaring that through Jesus the in- 
visible God touches and saves us, and that the 
revelation of the Father to our souls takes place 
when we meet with Christ and feel His power. 
Concerning ‘the inexhaustible riches of the inner 
life of Christ ’ he spoke and wrote with plain words 
and manly feeling, as one who daily was thinking 
about Jesus with all his might. And his reflections 
about Jesus were religious as much as they were 
moral. His one pre-occupation was the significance 
of Christ for our fellowship with God ; that Person 
of the first century (though timeless in power) 
is the fixed basis of faith. When in 1906 I had 
the privilege of talking with Herrmann in his study, 
he said one thing I have never forgotten. ‘I, 
were his words, ‘consider myself infinitely nearer 
to Nicza than Schleiermacher or Ritschl. They 
put Christ alongside of God, and argued from the one 
to the other. I find God personally present in 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Herrmann’s endeavour was to escape from the 
protracted intellectualistic debate which in his day 
went on between the orthodox and the liberals, by 
bringing out clearly to view what the inward life 
of faith really is—that inward believing life which 
it is the task of theology to express. Hence the 
first question is how people actually arrive at 
personal believing life. This is a question of vital 
importance for evangelism as much as for theology, 
and Herrmann’s theology is the theology for the 
evangelist who in a world altered by science is 
trying to clear a way for Jesus to the mind and 
heart of modern men. Now, as we have seen, 
Herrmann felt deeply that matters came to be 
turned upside down, and Christianity was being 
rendered unintelligible, when it was made a pre- 
requisite of communion with God that we should 
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first give our assent. to this or that theological a 


doctrine. It was not that such doctrines were false ; 
often in themselves they were wholly true. But 
worthily as in the right place, and at the right time, 
they might express the convictions of the believer, — 
they must not be thrust on men with the demand 
that, to find God, we must accept and subscribe 
them first. The right order of events must not be 
inverted. The doctrines will come to their own in 
due time. ‘One who comes under the grasp of 
the spiritual character of Jesus wins a right ap- 
preciation of the doctrines about the Person of 
Jesus, so that he can find in even them that one 
thing great and precious to him above all else in 
the world, the power of this personal spirit over 
men who are yearning to become conscious of God ’ 


(p. 3). 


through our merely receiving information about 
Him, but through His making Himself known to us 
in a self-evidencing fact, a fact which invades our 
life, and will not be put aside; a fact, moreover, 
which belongs to the very reality in which we our- 
selves are embedded. ‘This fact is the Man Christ 
Jesus. Faint beams of revealing light may have 
reached mankind through other personalities, but 
these are no more than fragments of revelation. 
Other religions, too, are disqualified from helping 
us in our sorest need by the circumstance that their 
devotees and we belong to different worlds of 
experience. This applies even to the Old Testa- 
ment, true as it is that Israel had a real knowledge 
of God and enjoyed communion with Him before 
Christ came. ‘We by no means wish to assert, 
even for a moment,’ Herrmann urges, ‘that the 
savages of New Holland have no knowledge of 
God, no pulsations of true religion, and therefore 
no communion with God. But we do not know 
through what medium such knowledge and such 
communion reach them. We cannot enter fully 
into the religious life even of a pious Israelite, for 
the facts which worked upon them as revelations 
of God no longer have this force for us. . . . Since 
we cannot feel as Jews, the revelation which was 
given to Israel can no longer satisfy our need’ 
(pp. 62-3). ‘ Jesus Christ alone can be grasped by 
us as the fact in which God so reveals Himself to 
us that everything that hides Him from us vanishes 
away’ (p. 63). Through the historical Christ, 
the Father brings us to fellowship with Himself. 
Only, be it observed, in order that a man should 
be capable of apprehending Christ as the great 
unveiling of God, one pre-condition must be ful- 
filled. The man must first have wakened up to the 


Communion with God, then, comes about not | 


the moral law. 
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seriousness of the moral life. In ethics, Herrmann 


is an out-and-out Kantian. That is to say, he 


starts from the unconditionally obligatory character 
of the moral law. Indeed, not till the moral law 
grips us are we in touch with what is absolutely 
teal. Nature is a scene of the merest relativity ; 
the mind is led on endlessly from one phenomenon 
to another, like a row of cards each leaning on its 
neighbour. Conscience alone lifts us up to essential 
reality. We cannot, for instance, trust a friend 
without becoming conscious that for us he em- 
bodies a worth, a dignity or greatness which is 
totally irrespective of any utility for our interests 
he may possess ; also in order that we should enter 
into real friendship with him it is necessary that 
we should credit him with some degree of moral 
conviction. But we cannot, any of us, feel such 
trust in another without being stirred personally 
to the same moral earnestness as we honour in 
our friend. With what result ? With this result, 
that the effort to live nobly in this sense inevitably 
brings a serious man into dire straits. Unfailingly 
he begins to realize his own sheer inability ; his 
eyes open to the fact that he is, ethically speaking, 
a dead failure. All earnest men lie under this 
painful weight, without prospect of escape, except 
those who have been able to find in history a great 
faet which, by its impression and influence, lifts us 
above this inward conflict; because it fills us 
with victorious moral power. In other words, our 
consciousness of wretched incapacity to obey what 
we know must be obeyed unconditionally would 
make morality a hopeless incubus, if the categorical 
imperative of duty stood alone. But it does 
not stand alone. The historic fact of Jesus Christ 
confronts us as a revelation of the Power behind 
If the moral law thunders its 
unconditional commands, Jesus meets us with the 
positive assurance, conveyed by the simple fact 
that His attitude to the sinful is just what it is, 


_ that through faith in the God disclosed in Him we 


shall be able to obey triumphantly. But Jesus 


- could not make this impression on any man who is 


his drift. 


not morally in earnest. 

We have spoken of ‘the historic fact of Christ.’ 
But what precisely is meant by the historic Christ ? 
Between us and the Jesus of the first century there 
stands not merely the New Testament tradition, 
but this tradition as cross-examined by modern 
gospel criticism. These formidable considerations 
force Herrmann to give a more exact statement of 
If some one should ask: How am I to 
know that the Jesus of the Gospels is real? Herr- 
mann answers that certainty obviously cannot be 
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achieved by the method of historical research. 
Historical science yields no more than probability. 
And ‘ what sort of a religion would that be which 
accepted a basis for its convictions with the con- 
sciousness that it was only probably safe’ (p. 72)? 
What really happens to create certainty in the 
earnest seeker’s heart is not so much that he 
lays hold of Jesus as that Jesus, with irresistible 
power, lays hold of him. ‘If we have experi- 
enced His power over us, we need no longer look 
for the testimony of others to enable us to hold 
fast to His life as a real thing. We start, indeed, 
from the records, but we do not grasp the fact they 
bring us until the enrichment of our own inner life 
makes us aware that we have touched the Living 
One’ (p. 74). This, as Herrmann finely puts it, is 
‘the free revelation of the Living to the living.’ 

Thus to the question what it is in the New Testa- 
ment tradition of Jesus Christ that stands out 
as a fact operating directly upon us at the present 
hour, Herrmann replies, it is Himself, it is His inner 
life. The decisive experience is that we see Him 
for ourselves. We know Christ to be real because 
we are overwhelmed, mastered, captured by the 
power with which He brings Himself home to 
conscience and thought. 

Let us not miss the all-determining emphasis 
which Herrmann lays on what he thus calls ‘the 
inner life of Jesus.’ Everything hangs on this. 
In Jesus we behold a spiritual life that at once 
reveals goodness perfectly, and perfectly realizes 
it; we see absolute trust in God’s holiness and 
almighty love ; we see a pity and grace which lifts 
up and comforts the sinner whom His holiness has 
covered with shame. Now that presentation or 
image of Jesus, as a Person, carries within itself 
the evidence of its own reality. We have not 
to argue laboriously for its being there; we have 
only to let it tell upon us and shine by its own light. 
Through it there dawns upon us the holy love of 
God, promising full and free forgiveness, promising 
moral victory like the victory of Jesus Himself. 
Here is a longer passage into which Herrmann 
concentrates the whole of his gospel for a world of 
sin. 

‘God makes Himself known to us as the Power 
that is with Jesus in such a way that, amid all our 
distractions and the mist of doubt He can never 
again entirely vanish from us. . . . The existence 
of Jesus in this world of ours is the fact in which God 
so touches us as to come into a communion with us 
that can endure. Of course, we learn at the same 
time how great the gulf is between Jesus and our- 
selves ; and we feel it the more keenly, the more 
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we become alive to that strength of His character 
which so overwhelms us that it makes the reality 
of God undeniable. But for this very reason the 
God we recognize is not only the God of Jesus 
Christ. He is our own God. This follows from 
the fact that the Man through whom the reality 
of God becomes visible and certain to us stands in 
the attitude of friendship towards men who feel 
themselves far removed from God. . . . God enters 
into such sort of communion with us that He there- 
by forgives us our sins. Without forgiveness we 
should still remain without a free certainty of the 
reality of God’ (pp. 98-9). Our experience of this 
communion of God with us takes place in such a way 
that it at the same time effects our moral deliver- 
ance. By so coming to us in that Historic Life 
as to make us quite sure of Him, God brings it to 
pass that right living ceases to be a problem of 
despair and instead begins to be the very atmosphere 
which we breathe. As he puts it in another para- 
graph which possesses, as I confess I think, the 
quality of ultimate Christian truth, so far as human 
lips can utter it: ‘Any one who has let the fact 
of the personal life of Jesus work upon him, and 
who has been led thereby to trust in Him, cannot 
help thinking that there is a Power over all things, 
and that this Power is with Jesus. In what he 
experiences at the hands of Jesus, he feels himself 
in the grip of this Power. Through Jesus he has 
not merely an idea of God ; he has the Living God 
Himself, working upon him. The man who has 
attained that is a Christian.’ 

This is a position, Herrmann contends, to which 
criticism of the Gospels can never be dangerous. 
For it cannot touch this fact of Christ, which has 
become the best element of our very existence, and 
it may therefore be safely allowed to run its course 
freely. Not indeed that historical criticism can 
supply a true foundation for our faith. But there 
are two great services it can render: it can remove 
false supports of faith, and it can force us ever 
anew to appropriate more personally the presenta- 
tion of Christ which the Gospels offer. 

The inner life of Jesus, to which Herrmann 
constantly refers the reader, is not left by him at 
all vague or indeterminate. He dwells, rather, 
on such concrete features as these. Jesus stakes 
His life for the realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in a Messianic consciousness far transcending all 


Jewish hopes, and remains undeterred even by the © 


prospect of death. He is lifted high above all the 
martyrs by His consciousness of perfect moral 
purity ; He knew Himself able to lift away the load 
of guilt from the hearts of those who should re- 


‘His attitude at the Last Supper. 
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member Him, aS we see most conspicuously in 
He was confident 
that through His influence He could lift men to a 
life of moral triumph. Or, to sum up everything — 
in one of Herrmann’s most memorable sentences, 

‘Jesus knows no more sacred task than to point 
men to His own Person ’ (p. 93). 4 

All this leads up, naturally and inevitably, 
to Herrmann’s wholly experimental confession of © 
the Divinity of Christ. It is not that if we wish 
to enjoy the mediation of Christ we must first 
confess His Deity. General ideas of incarnation 
have no saving import ; we must first know Jesus 
Himself. ‘It is what we experience in the Man 
Jesus that first gives definite content to the con- 
fession of the Deity of Christ’ (p. 128). And in the 
second place, if we are to utter a sincere confession 
of the Deity of Jesus, it is necessary that we should 
have known God. Until God becomes a power in 
our inner life and makes us new creatures, our 
thoughts about Him are necessarily false. But — 
once we have felt in the fact of Christ the mighty 
working of God upon ourselves, the way to appre- 
hend the real meaning of the doctrine opens up. 
That ‘mighty working’ consists in this, that in 
Jesus’ presence we become aware that God is — 
forgiving us. It is Jesus who has mediated to us 
the pardon of our sins, not however by His teach- 
ing but by being to sinners what He was. An 
ipse dixit even of Jesus would have availed nothing. 
As Herrmann puts it in one of the most often- 
quoted passages of his book: ‘ Jesus did not write 
the story of the Prodigal Son on a sheet of paper 
for men who knew nothing of Himself. He told 
it rather to men who saw Him, and who, because © 
of His own personal life, were to be sure of the 
Father in Heaven, of whom He was speaking” 
(p. 132). What the sinful saw in Jesus before the 
end was that this Man, who gave access to the 
Father, knowing that nothing else would avail, 
sacrificed Himself, and so took on Him their burden. © 
While dispensing forgiveness, He at the same time 
did everything to establish the inviolable justice — 
of God’s moral order. The doctrine of vicarious. 
atonement proves its value at just this poimt— 
it comforts the anxious and penitent believer. — 
‘It helps to overcome the doubts which are always 
springing up again as to the reality of the forgive-_ 
ness which has been experienced ’ (p. 136). Christ — 
did not merely proclaim the forgiveness of sins, 
nor did He merely render it a possibility. Rather 
He bestows it on us, as our mind, for the first time 
and ever anew, opens through Him to faith in the 
Father. ‘His death, as He bore it and as He 
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expounded it in words at the Last Supper, becomes 


‘to us the word of God that overcomes our feeling 


of guilt. The God who comes near to us in Christ 
reconciles us with Himself by that death’ (p. 142). 
For the man to whom all this has grown experi- 


mentally true, the confession of Christ’s Deity is 


inevitable. ‘The experience itself is such that 
when we confess His Deity we simply give Him His 
right name’ (p. 143). We have found God in the 
Man Jesus. We have become able, as Luther ex- 
presses it, to count God and Christ all one. The 
Deity of Christ does not mean merely that a Divine 
substance underlies the human life of Jesus; it 
means that in Jesus the personal God is actually 
turning to the sinful and opening His heart to them. 

He sums up his answer to those who claim that 
all genuine Christology must move on Chalcedonian 
lines in the following incisive paragraph. ‘ The 
question whether we are right in speaking of the 
Deity of Christ when we have found God turning 
towards us in the disclosure of Jesus’ personal life, 
must be decided according as we conceive God to 
be in His nature a substance on the one hand, or 
on the other hand a Personal Spirit who asserts 
His nature by the energy of a will directing itself 
towards certain ends and preserving in itself a 
certain disposition. If we choose the former con- 
ception of God, then certainly the proposition that 
there is divine substance in Christ will be chosen as 
the proper expression of belief in His Deity ; but 
if, on the contrary, the latter conception be followed, 
which is clearly the only one represented in the 
sacred Scriptures, and the only one permissible in 
the Christian community, then it is self-evident 
that the Deity of Christ can only be expressed by 
saying that the mind and will of the Everlasting 
God encounters us in the historically active will of 
this man’ (pp. 177-8). 

It is because of this life-and-death emphasis on 
Christ as Redeemer, who brings us to God, that 
Herrmann becomes the irreconcilable foe of essential 


os 
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Mysticism. ‘ We differ,’ he says, ‘from the mystic 
solely in the way in which we become aware that 
God is touching us’; but the difference is not one 
that can be adjusted. The mystic, in his specific- 
ally mystical character, is cool towards everything 
that can be called historical revelation ; God, for 
him, is the Eternal in remoteness from time. This 
is definitely non-Christian ; for to the New Testa- 
ment believer God is the Eternal who draws near 
to us in an historical Person. Jesus Christ is God 
present for us, surrounding us with grace and com- 
passion—this, and this alone, is the authentically 
Christian position. The mystic, besides, has little 
understanding of that ‘faith’ which is a sinner’s 
only religion. ‘But the man who has found 
Jesus Christ, and God in Him, can dispense with 
mysticism, for in the narrow experiences into which 
mysticism withdraws, there is no room for the life 
of Christian faith’ (p. 199). 

The exhibition of Jesus as the Person through 
whom God becomes revealed to us as our own God 
is the strain in Herrmann’s Communion which 
makes it a book that has influenced our epoch. 
Other elements in the volume do not so much con- 
cern us now. We are less interested than he in 
finding chapter and verse in Luther for each of 
the vital positions laid down. Nor need we at the 
moment be engrossed by his demonstration of the 
ethical impulses with which faith in God is charged. 
The real point is that in an unequalled measure 
Herrmann has been able to show how the person 
of Jesus wins complete dominion over us in an 
experience which transforms our lives and makes 
us to be of those who, in St. Peter’s phrase, ‘through 
Him believe in God.’ Quite possibly those who 
long for light on this point—which will always be 
central—may be reading Herrmann a hundred 
years hence. Some men help their fellows in ways 
that can never be obsolete ; and through this time- 
less strain in his Communion with God the Marburg 
thinker will speak for generations. 


Tohit and Be Mew Testament. 


By J. Renpev Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., BrrmincHam, 


THE title which we have given to the present 
essay will seem to the uninstructed reader, and 
perhaps also to the Biblical expert, to involve a 
conjunction of matters that are necessarily dis- 
connected ; we may be asked at the outset why we 


have thrown them together. Tobit is, even when 
judged favourably, entitled only to a secondary 
position in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 
and on that account not likely to be a determining 
factor in the text or in the ideas of the New Testa- 
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ment ; it is, moreover, the best example that we 
have in Biblical literature of what passes under the 
denomination of the Arabian Nights; in this 
respect it differs entirely from almost all other 
Apocryphal and fictitious literature, such, for 
example, as we find in the Book of Enoch. Its 
real companion, as internal study will show, is the 
book that is named after Ahikar the Wise, the 
supposed vizier of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 
Thus there are a priori objections to the suggestion 
of any reaction from the Book of Tobit upon the 
text of the New Testament. 

It may be admitted, however, that objec- 
tions a priori are to be received with caution, 
especially when the illustrations which we have 
given of possible congeners of the Apocryphal 
work in question are themselves taken from works 
which are now known to have reacted upon the 
New Testament. The proof of this is, no doubt, 
modern, but it is fairly convincing ; in the case of 
Ahikar it is probable, in the case of Enoch it is 
final and convincing : yet it is only in recent times 
that criticism has taken any cognizance of literary 
parallels furnished either by the one or the other. 
Even at the present day, I do not know of any 
edited text except the new Nestle-Testament that 
has added to its margin references to Enoch in the 
same way as it annotates allusions to Daniel ; 
yet Enoch is as much in evidence as Daniel, and its 
influence is traceable from Matthew to the Apoc- 
alypse. It is even a factor in the correction of the 
final form of the edited text ; one wonders whether, 
if Hort were to come to life again and re-edit 
his New Testament, he would mend the defect 
caused by the omission of marginal references, and 
whether, in so rectifying a serious lack, he would 
insert Enoch among his authorities or parallels. 
If he inserted Enoch, we should at once challenge 
him to justify the exclusion of Tobit. 

To make the matter clearer to those who are not 
familiar with the results of the studies in Apocryphal 
literature of the last fifty years, we will turn aside 
for a few moments to look a little closer at the 
problem of the Enoch influence in the New Testa- 
ment. It will easily be verified that the study of 
such influence began with the parallels between 
Enoch and Daniel, and the doctrine which both 
those books present of the existence of a heavenly 
being whom they call the Son of Man. The 
student of Daniel was driven to a companion study 
of Enoch, and the student of Daniel and Enoch 
was driven to study the reaction of both those 
works upon the Synoptic Gospels and elsewhere in 
the New Testament. The evidence was as clear 
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as when the influence of an unknown or ill-known 
planet is detected in the better-known orbits of 
the greater planets of the Solar System. It was, 
however, an observation of my own that the 
demonstration of such influence could be employed, 
not merely to annotate the margins of the New 
Testament, but also for the rectification of its text. 
Two cases, in particular, come to light. 

The first resulted from a comparison of the first 
chapter of the First Epistle of Peter with the lan- 
guage of Enoch, whoever he was,about his own work. 
He poses as a patriarch, one of the most patriarchal 
of patriarchs, and out of the ‘ dark backward and 
abysm of time’ he explains that what he was 
writing was not for his own generation but for a 
future generation. One naturally thought of the 
language of Peter concerning those prophets of 
ancient days to whom it was revealed that not 
unto themselves but unto us they were ministers 
of certain truths about Messianic sufferings and 
subsequent Messianic glories. So much of parallel- 
ism in ideas could be made out even when Enoch 
was read through the refracting medium of an 
Ethiopic translation ; then came, unexpectedly, 
what we might call a fresh Apocalypse of Enoch in 
the form of a Greek translation discovered in a 
tomb at Akhmim in Upper Egypt. On reading 
this Greek text, side by side with the suggested 
parallel in the first chapter of Peter, it was clear 
that Enoch said that ‘I contemplated these things ’ 
(dtevoovunv), not that ‘1 ministered them’ (Sunkdvour), 
and that the text of Peter had to be corrected into. 
conformity with the Greek text of Enoch. The 
justice of the correction was clear from the fact 
that, when it was made, sequence was at once 
disclosed with the next paragraph in the Epistle, 
in which we are told to ‘ gird up the loins of our 
own contemplation to be wide awake, etc,’ where 
the word dcavoia is actually employed. The key 
being now in the lock, it was easy to prove that 
Enoch was in the mind of the writer elsewhere than 
in the opening chapter, and that further rectification 
of the Petrine text was possible. Into this inquiry 
we need not go further at present: the results 
were, in the main, accepted and acceptable. We 
refer to the matter in order to show that the 
recognition of the influence of an Apocryphal 
writer upon the text of the New Testament will 
react as a factor in the final determination of the 
text itself. This will also occur in cases where the 
text is, on other grounds, suspect, and may even 
bring to the front for definite approval a reading 
of the text which has been unnoticed or rejected on 
the ground of insufficient attestation. For example, 


. the last days. 


_ old friend Professor Nestle *) that one could alter 


- eternal life. 
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to refer briefly to a particular case, the reader of 
the third chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians will find an allegorical explanation of 
the glory which shone upon Moses’ face, but which 
St. Paul transfers from the Mosaic experience to 
the Christian believer: ‘we all have our faces 
unveiled and are transfigured.’ If the reader turns 
from the Pauline Epistle to the thirty-eighth 
chapter of the Book of Enoch, he will find that 
here also there is something of a similar allegory 
and of a parallel glorification of the righteous in 
So far the matter might have been 
left doubtfully in the wide domain of possible 
coincidences ; when, however, we look more 
closely at Enoch, we find him using for the Supreme 
Being the unusual title of ‘the Lord of Spirits,’ 
and when we look at the textual evidence for 
v.18 of 2 Corinthians in the chapter in question, 
we find that Marcion read the conclusion in the 
form ‘from glory to glory as from the Lord of 
Spirits.’ We must, therefore, edit this crucial 
passage of the interpreters in accordance with the 
terms of Marcion and of Enoch. 

Returning now to the question of Tobit and of 
Tobit’s influence, we find that there has been a 
parallel situation created to that of Enoch. If we 
turn to the latest work on Tobit in English, that of 
Simpson in Charles’ great edition of the Apocryphal 
writers, we shall find a number of suggestions, 
chiefly in linguistic parallels between New Testa- 
ment passages and the text of Tobit ; and those 
suggestions were most strongly in evidence in the 
Pastoral Epistles. This was something like what 
we found in the case of Enoch and Peter. Is there 
any possibility of using the text of Tobit to correct 
the text of the Pastoral Epistles ? At the close of 
the first Epistle to Timothy, the writer (whether 
it be Paul or whoever it may be) exhorts believers 
to certain virtues by means of which they may 
treasure up for themselves a good foundation 
(Gepedvov KaAdv) for the future, and lay hold on 
Any one can see that there is some- 
thing wrong about this ‘foundation’; in any 
school of interpretation it would be a sandy founda- 
tion. It occurred to some one (I think it was my 


1The student will, perhaps, ask if there are any 
more traces of Enoch’s Lord of Spirits in the New 
Testament. There is a possible instance in He 12%, 
where the text may become more forcible by the 
correction of ‘subject to the father of Spirits’ to 


ee subject to the Lord of Spirits,’ the contrast being now 


between ‘fathers of our flesh’ 
spirits.’ 
2 This can hardly be right, or- his son would have 


and ‘Lord of our 
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OewédXvov Kaddv, ‘a good foundation,’ into 6éua 
Alay xahdv, ‘a very good prize,’ the word being 
used of the reward given to a successful runner. 
Now this is a thoroughly Christian statement : 
the prize is the Life Eternal, which the believer is 
to run so as to obtain. It is the very word used by 
Ignatius in his letter to Polycarp (c. 2): 


* Be sober, as an athlete of God: the prize (gua) 
is immortality.’ 

But what has this to do with Tobit ? 

Suppose now we turn to the text of Tobit, we 
shall find that amongst the good advice which the 
old gentleman gives to his son on his departure from 
home, there is an especial emphasis laid on the 
virtue of almsgiving, by means of which one stores 
up righteousness against the evil day, when one 
has to give an account of himself. The exact 
terms employed are as follows : 


Géua yap ayabov Oycaupiles ceavtd ev ypépa 
avayKys” 


“thou treasurest up for thyself a good prize in 
the day of need’ (To 4°) ; 


but this is almost exactly the language of the 
passage in 1 Ti, when we have made the slight 
emendation suggested above. In other words, 
the text of the Pastoral Epistles has been affected 
by the text of Tobit. The reader can now regard 
with confidence the observations of Simpson in 
this matter, and it is not necessary to repeat them 
in detail. I see that Simpson refers also to a paper 
which I published on the subject in the American 
Journal of Theology (1899), and says : 


‘St. Paul is possibly conscious of his in- 
debtedness to Tobit, which must certainly 
have been a part of his library (4./.7. p. 546). 
. . . R. Harris has already pointed out the use 
St. Paul made of Tobit iv. 10 in Gal. vi, 10. ... 
Still more important are the alleged parallels 
between Tobit and the Pastoral Epistles.’ 


Not only does it appear that there is an acquaint- 
ance with Tobit in the Pastoral Epistles, but it may 
be affirmed that there is a similar acquaintance 
with Tobit’s literary companion the Story of 
Alukar: for here, in the instructions which Ahikar 
gives to his nephew Nadan, which are in literary 
parallelism with Tobit’s instructions to his son 
Tobias (a pair of Poloniuses these !), we find in the 
Syriac version the words : 


‘ My son, help thy friend when he is before the 


recorded it in the footnotes to the new edition, where 
he actually mentions another conjecture (ketu7dor). 
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ruler, that thou mayest be able to help him 
from the lion’ : 


this is clearly the original of St Paul’s expression 
that : 


‘No man stood by me... but the Lord 
stood by me, and strengthened me, and I was 
delivered from the mouth of the lion’ 
(2 Ti 42”). 


We are now going to move from the question of 
textual parallelism into the wider field of general 
literary dependence in Semitic documents. We 
have just given an instance of such literary connexion 
in the case of Tobit and Ahikar, where we find 
a long list of pious advices in the mouth of each 
of the principal characters. There is, however, 
another feature in Semitic story-telling which 
almost deserves a study of its own, on account of 
the way that it suggests association or relation 
between documents. We refer to the alternation 
between prose and verse, whenever the story seems 
to demand rhythm or exalted expression. We 
will illustrate it, first of all, from a comparatively 
modern document, known to every one as the 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor. In this tale the prin- 
cipal characters move from prose to verse with 
great facility, though it does not follow that the 
translators of the Arabic will suggest the transition 
to their readers. For instance, when the over- 
loaded porter in the beginning of the story is 
touched with envy at the ease and splendour of 
the rich, he breaks into verse as follows (we mark 
the strophes, but do not indulge in a metrical 
translation) : 


“How many poor people are without rest, 

And rejoice in the luxury of shade; 

While I am in great fatigue ; 

And my condition is marvellous, 

And my burden has become heavy; 

While other people are happy without trouble, 

This generation has not borne another burden like 

my back; 
And he yonder is joyful in his life always, 
In merry-making, in glory, in eating and drinking.’ 


Rather a doleful song ; the point to be noted is 
that it is a song, if in a minor key. Sindbad him- 
self is in the habit of using rhythmic expression, 
sometimes just a verse or two of the Koran, some- 
times an actual strain of verse, as in the following : 


‘TI landed and ate of the fruits of the island, 
and drank of its waters till I was refreshed, and 
my life returned to me, and my strength and 
spirit were restored, and I recited : 
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‘“ Oft when-thy case shows knotty and tangled 
skein, 
Fate downs from Heaven and straightens 
every ply: 
In patience keep thy soul till clear thy lot, 
For He who ties the knot can e’en untie”’’ 
(tr. Burton, p. 71). 


What the characters in the Arabian Nights do 
in the way of expression of emotion is common 


practice in Semitic compositions, for which the 


Biblical parallels will at once suggest themselves, 
from the Book of Genesis onward to the New Testa- 
ment. Tobit is a case in point ; at the end of the 
book, which is also the joyful end of the troubles of 
every one involved in the narration, the aged man 
turns musical, and breaks into a Magnificat of his 
own, which is called the Prayer of Tobit, but would 
be better described as the Thanksgiving or the 
Prophecy of Tobit. It opens in the following 
strain : 


‘ Blessed be God that liveth for ever, and His 
Kingdom, 
For He chastiseth and showeth mercy ; 
He leadeth down to Hades below the earth, 
And He bringeth up from the great destruction, 
And there is nothing than can escape His hand.’ 


We have now shown two things clearly: first, 
that there are actual quotations from Tobit in the 
New Testament ; second, that the metrical parts 
of Tobit are framed on a general Semitic model, 
for which we gave a sufficient analogy in the story 
of Sindbad the Sailor. There is nothing to be sur- 
prised at in either of these conclusions ; in any 
case, Tobit belongs to the Arabian Nights, just as 
certainly as its companion volume the Siory of 
Ahtikar ; the fact that it hangs in the air, between 
the Old and New Testaments, like Muhammad’s 
coffin between heaven and earth, would not justify 
us in attaching it to either the New Testament or 
the Old Testament. It would be the height of 
ineptitude to try to recanonize it. 

When we have settled the fact of the influence of 
Tobit upon the language of the New Testament, we 
come to a much more difficult question, its influence 
upon the history or the doctrine. 

In order to make clear what we mean, let us 
consider a parallel question, viz. the converse 
inquiry as to the influence of the Old Testament 
upon Tobit. That there was such an influence 
appears from the study of two parallel situations : 


first, the appearance of the Angel of the Lord to — 


Manoah in the Book of Judges, and his dramatic 
disappearance from the scene in the flame of a 


i 
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sacrifice ; second, the similar disappearance of 
the archangel Raphael, when he throws off his 
disguise, ceases to be your cousin Azarias, and goes 
back abruptly to Paradise. The parallelism be- 
tween the two events, so far as language is con- 
‘cerned, is in the following direction: the angel in 
Judges ‘goes wp in the flame of the altar,’ in Tobit 
we can see that there was once a similar statement, 
if we make a minute and necessary correction to 
the text ; as it stands it reads that 


‘they rose up and saw him no more.’ 


Evidently it was the angel that rose up, and we 
should say : 


‘he rose up and they saw him no more.’ 
Now look at Jg 1371: 


‘the angel did no more appear to Manoah and 
his wife. Then Manoah knew that he was an 
angel of the Lord.’ 


So in Tobit 122: 


‘then they confessed .. . that the angel of 
the Lord had appeared unto them.’ 


The parallel being now complete, we see that the 
terms employed are the proper words to describe 
the ascension of an angel, that is to say, his dis- 
appearance. This brings us back to the New 
Testament again, for we shall find the angel in 
Tobit intimating that he is about to return to Him 
that sent him, which we recognize to be Johannine 
language, the constant expression of Jesus Himself. 
The Son of Man is to ascend where he was afore- 
time. It was the Father that sent Him. 

We see, then, that the first idea of what we call 
the Ascension is that of the return of a celestial 
messenger. It is Jesus as Angel rather than 
Jesus the Son that is being contemplated by the 
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New Testament writers in the first instance. On 
the human side the emphasis is laid on disappear- 
ance ; that seems to be the explanation of the 
shorter text-endings of Luke, where the modern 
critics edit : 


‘He was parted from them,’ 
and omit : 
“He was carried up into heaven,’ 


though the one was implied in the other, if we study 
the parallels. 

From the same quarter we get a ray of light on 
the closing words of Luke’s Gospel. 

The end of Tobit’s Gospel, if we may so say, is 
that they were continually ‘ praising and blessing 
God.’ It is well known that the dual expression 
of adoration with which Luke concludes was 
reduced by Hort to a single term, ‘ blessing God’ 
instead of ‘blessing and praising God,’ and that 
the verse so simplified was one of the corner-stones 
in his theory of conflated texts ; according to this 
view, two separate textual streams, one saying 
‘blessing ’ and the other ‘ praising,’ were united to 
a single resultant text, ‘ blessing and praising God’ : 
but this is curiously like what we find in Tobit. 
Here, too, we have the angel insisting on the note 
and necessity of praise. ‘ Praise God, praise him 
for ever . . . give God thanks,’ is the language of 
his farewell. If we find a close coincidence between 
the text of Tobit and the longer text of the end of 
Luke, we shall have to inquire de novo whether the 
supposed conflation really exists ; and, if it does, 
what part Tobit has in its reconstruction. For the 
influence of Tobit upon New Testament language 
may now be considered as established. It may even 
have affected the manner of narration of the 
Ascension. 


The OtBer Mary. 


By Prorrssor Joun R, Mackay, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


4 wisH to restate an old argument, in the sense 
that one of the witnesses to whom Matthew appeals 
in support of the truth of the death and burial, 
of the empty grave and post-resurrection appearing 
-of Jesus, is none other than his own mother. Dr. 
Dunlop Moore of Pittsburg, more than thirty 
years ago, gave the primary reasons for this per- 


suasion in an excellent, although brief, paper 
contributed by him to The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review. But much water has passed under 
our bridge since then, and it now seems to me 
that there is a call for a restatement of the grounds 
upon which a conclusion, in the sense now stated, 
may reasonably be cherished. 
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1. I shall, to begin with, submit the direct, and 
obvious, reasons which lead one to think that 
‘the other Mary,’ who was with Mary Magdalene 
on the Resurrection morning (Mt 281), was Matthew’s 
mother. 

(a) Matthew and Levi are merely two different 
names for one and the same Apostle. That identi- 
fication is accepted as correct by practically all. 

(6) Mark (21*) speaks of Levi, z.e. Matthew, as 
the son of Alpheus. The same Mark (31%) speaks 
of an Apostle James who also was the son of 
Alpheus. It is a fair inference, since there is no 
countervailing evidence, that Alpheus, the father 
of James, is the same Alphzus who is the father 
of Matthew. The Evangelists are very careful to 
supply us with helps of one kind or another whereby 
we can distinguish any two or more distinct in- 
dividuals that in their record bear one and the 
same principal name. No such help is supplied 
in the instance before us, and the onus probandi 
must therefore be on those who question that the 
same Alpheus was the father of both Matthew and 
James, or that Matthew and James, the son of 
Alpheeus, were brothers. 

(c) ‘The other Mary,’ who accompanied Mary 
Magdalene to the cross, and who with her was a 
witness of the Resurrection, was the wife of Alpheus. 
Our Apostle James is, in the New Testament, four 
times styled the son of Alphzus, doubtless with 
a view to distinguish him from another Apostle 
James, who was the son of Zebedee. On the other 
hand, Mary is four times called the mother of 
James. That could not have been James, the 
son of Zebedee, for his mother was Salome. We 
conclude, therefore, that Alphzeus was the husband 
of ‘the other Mary.’ The other Mary was also the 
mother, or, failing that, the stepmother, of Matthew, 
and all the indications are in the direction of the 
conclusion that she was simply his mother. We 
therefore conclude that one of Matthew’s sources 
for what he avers concerning the death, burial, 
empty grave, and post-Resurrection appearings 
of Jesus was his own mother. 

2. This conclusion finds support from the circum- 
stance that it helps us to understand certain 
expressions in the Gospels, and in the Gospel of 
Matthew in particular, that, on any other supposi- 
tion, would remain a puzzle : 

(a) Mary the mother of James, ‘the other 
Mary,’ occupies a considerably larger place in 
Matthew’s narrative than she does in that of any 
of the other Evangelists. They all accord her an 
honourable place, but Matthew more than any. He 
brings her in as a witness of the Crucifixion, of the 
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Burial, of the empty grave, of a post-Resurrection 
appearing, of Jesus. If she was his mother, and one 
of his most immediate sources, the phenomenon now 
under consideration finds the amplest explanation. 

(b) The expression—‘the other Mary ’—which 
Matthew, of all the Evangelists, alone uses, is 
arresting. It sounds in one’s ear a note of tender 
feeling. The expression is uncommon: there 
seems to lurk a depth of significance behind that 
uncommonness. 

(c) Matthew has another unparalleled expression, 
which finds its ready and adequate explanation on 
the basis of the theory which is here being advocated. 
I refer to Matthew’s manner of alluding to Salome. 
Mark styles her Salome simply, John seems to 
refer to her as the sister of the mother of Jesus. 
Matthew calls her the mother of Zebedee’s children 
—a strange form of speech. Further, Mark calls 
‘the other Mary’ the mother of James the Little, 
adding, I suppose, the epithet ‘the Little’ so as to 
distinguish her more sharply from Salome, who 
might also be referred to as the mother of James. 
To Matthew that method of making a sharp dis- 
tinction between two women, either of whom 
might conceivably be alluded to as the mother of 
James, would be less natural, if ‘the Little’ was 
his own brother. Matthew, therefore, falls back 
on the unparalleled form ‘the mother of Zebedee’s 
children,’ and uses the term ‘the mother of James’ 
only for her whom we suppose to be his own 
mother, alternating the expression, when it suits 
him, with the significant term—‘ the other Mary.’ 

(d) The acceptance of the theory here advocated 
seems to lend a new significance to Matthew’s 
grouping of the twelve Apostles (10?) so far as 
Matthew’s own place in the group is concerned. 
Matthew seems to give the names of the Apostles 
in pairs, possibly having in mind the actual grouping 
when Jesus sent them out, two and two. Mark’s 
order is: ‘Matthew and Thomas, and James the 
son of Alpheus.’ Luke, too (615), has that order. 
Matthew puts it: ‘Thomas and Matthew, James 
the son of Alpheus,’ and thereby at” once gives 
himself a humbler place in relation to Thomas than 
does Mark, and brings himself into closer contiguity 
with his own brother—James the son of Alphzus. 

3. A few observations may here be made which 
perhaps do not bear so directly on our argument 
as the foregoing, and which, nevertheless, may be 
regarded as yielding some support to our thesis : 

(a) John’s allusions to her of whom Matthew 
speaks as ‘the other Mary’ are interesting. She 
appears to be brought in by John as a witness of 
the Crucifixion. That view of the matter is no 
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doubt based on the assumption that Clopas, in 
John, is an alternative Greek form for Alpheus, 
in the Synoptists. But that assumption is almost 
unavoidable. The Evangelical tradition is of one 
voice in associating Mary, the mother of James, 
_ that is, “the other Mary,’ most closely with Mary 
Magdalene, as together witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion. The Sinaitic Syriac Version makes ‘522 
the equivalent of Alpheus. Dr. A. H. McNeile 
seems to have no hesitation in accepting Clopas 
as an alternative for Alpheus. Regarding, then, 


' this assumption as well-founded, I am inclined to 


say that our Mary is present in John, even if we 


must add, in submerged form; as one to whom 


the Lord showed Himself alive after His passion. 
John, indeed, makes much of the witness of Mary 
Magdalene to the resurrection of our Lord. But 
when he records (20%) the Magdalene as saying : 
“They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, 
and we know not where they have laid him,’ it is 
reasonable to think that the Magdalene was in- 
cluding another with herself in this we. It is 
surely not a plural of majesty, it is hard to regard 
it as an instance of the literary plural. That being 
so, we seem justified in identifying the appearing 
of our Lord recorded in Mt 289%: 19 (R.V.) and 
that recorded in Jn 201-8 as one. 

(6) It is worth while drawing attention to the 
character of the women of whom the Evangelists 
are so careful to make mention as witnesses of 
the Crucifixion, of the Burial, and, in some cases, 


_ of the empty grave, and of the post-Resurrection 


appearings of Jesus. For, I believe, they are not 
introduced into what is, after all, a compressed 


narrative of the greatest tragedy and the greatest 


Mirginifus uerisque. 
Silver Paper. 
By THE REVEREND W. J. May, ILKESTON. 


| ‘He hath made every thing beautiful in his time.’ 
Ec 31. 


_ Wuaris the good of silver paper, anyhow ? You get 
_ silver paper round all manner of things nowadays. 
_ They wrap it round Daddy’s cigarettes, round 

Mother’s chocolate biscuits, round those wonderful 
_ little Tangerine oranges that smell as nice as they 
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triumph on record, save with a profoundly signifi- 
cant and intelligent aim. They are regarded by 
the Evangelists as first-rate sources of information, 
And why should they not? They are not giddy 
young girls, nor hysterical women. They are, for 
the most part, elderly married women, and women 
we may well believe of the strongest character. 
It is not possible to associate the idea of a question- 
able quality with the mother of our Lord, or with 
the mother of Zebedee’s sons, or with the mother 
of James and of Joses, and, may I not add, of 
Matthew. And even with regard to Mary Magdalene, 
of whom it is recorded that out of her had been 
cast seven devils, the idea is a legitimate one, 
that the expression referred to invites us to think, 
not only of how foolish she had been, but of how 
sane she now is. 

(c) It is not absolutely certain that Matthew 
made use of Mark. Zahn and Springer have a 
firm conviction in another sense. Even Cadbury 
would scarcely affirm more than that it is the 
more probable view. Yet a conclusion in that 
sense, and order of dependence, has approved 
itself to so many scholars of all schools that, at 
the least, one is bound to regard the conclusion 
with respect. But what one feels bound to protest 
against is the inference that, if Matthew made use 
of Mark in the Crucifixion and Resurrection narra- 
tive, Matthew should no longer, in this region, be 
regarded as an independent investigator. It is not 
in that way that ‘the most important book in 
all the world’ could have been written. His own 
mother may very well have been his source in scenes — 
that he did not himself witness—such as the Cruci- 
fixion, the Burial, and the empty grave of Jesus. 


jn tbe Study. 


taste, even round the toffees which you buy for 
birthdays and special occasions. And what is the 
good of it all? The oranges have not a nicer 
flavour or the chocolates a better taste because 
they were wrapped in silver paper. Yet somehow 
it makes things look nicer, you say. They may 
not taste better or be worth more, but you are 
glad of the thing that looks better. 

Have you ever stopped and thought how fond 
God is of silver paper ? He is always wrapping 
nice things up in nice wrappers so that it does us 
good to look at them as well as to have them. Our 
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Heavenly Father loves to give us beauty as well as 
food, silver paper wrapped round the chocolate 
biscuits. I suppose that wheat would make just 
as good bread if fields of corn were always green or 
if the ears were black instead of golden brown when 
they are ripe. But how much we should miss if 
we never saw the wheatfields all golden in the 
sun with the wind running through them making 
new waves of colour, new curves of loveliness, 
That beauty is the golden printed silver paper in 
which He wraps our daily bread. And the world 
would still go on if there were no skylarks to pour 
out a flood of song in the sky, and if robins wore 
no red waistcoats and were as dingy as sparrows, 
and if goldfinches and blue-tits were as black as 
crows. But the world is much nicer and brighter 
because God wraps the goldfinch and the blue-tit 
in coloured silver paper and makes them so splendid 
to look at as well as to hear. He has made every- 
thing beautiful in its time. 

I wonder if St. Paul knew anything about silver 
paper. He knew the difference it made in the 
look of things, and he wrote people asking them to 
use silver paper to wrap their good things in. ‘ If 
you show mercy,’ he said, ‘ wrap it up in the silver 
paper of cheerfulness.’ I think that that is the 
sort of silver paper that is printed in red with gold 
stars, don’t you? It sounds like the wrappings 
you see.on the chocolates you get in the boxes that 
come only on birthdays and at Christmas time. 
You smooth out the silver paper just for the 
pleasure of looking at it. And if your forgiveness 
is wrapped up in cheerfulness, it really does seem 
better, doesn’t it ? We are not really very glad 
for the chap who says, ‘I'll forgive you, but I’m 
only doing it because I know I ought to forgive 
and I wish I hadn’t.’ He has forgotten the silver 
paper of cheerfulness. 

St. Paul said the same thing to the people who 
gave, All of you who are missionary collectors 
like calling on Mr. Cheery, don’t you? He teases 
you a bit and asks about the footer or the hockey 
and smiles at you, and says, ‘ Well, here is mine 
and I wish it was more.’ And you go up the 
street feeling that he has given you something 
more than his subscription. It was only a penny 
but it was wrapped in silver paper. You pay the 
penny to the secretary, but you keep the silver 
paper of his cheerfulness. God loves people like 
that, too. ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver "— 
the man who wraps his gift in silver paper. 

Lately we have been making a discovery. We 
have found that silver paper is valuable. People 
have been collecting it, and they find that silver 
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paper will do all sorts of wonderful things. It 
will build hospitals and feed little, neglected 
children, and make sick children well, and put 
crooked limbs straight so that crippled children are 
able to walk. The Silver Paper Fairy is one of the 
busiest and most wonderful fairies that ever was. 
So the silver paper is not done with when it has 
wrapped your toffee or your orange. You can do 
some one else some good with it. God wraps His 
gifts in silver paper of beauty and gladness that 
we may use it to cheer some one else. 

A lad stood on a railway platform some years ago 
in real trouble. He had lost the return half of his 
ticket. He had spent all his money, and he could 
not see how he was going to get home again. A 
gentleman who was passing saw his distress, and 
asked what was wrong. As soon as he was told he 
laughed. ‘ We’ll soon put that right,’ he said. 
So he took the lad to the booking office and bought 
another ticket for him. ‘ Let me have your name 
and address, sir,’ the lad asked, ‘ that I may repay 
the money you have lent me.’ ‘No, do some- 
thing better,’ came the quick reply ; ‘ years ago I 
was in trouble and someone did me a kindness. 
When I wanted to repay it he said, “ Instead of 
paying me wait till you find someone else in trouble 
and pass the kindness on.” Will you do the same ? 
Pass it on to someone else.’ 

That is the way to use silver paper ; that is the 
way God wants us to use His silver paper of kind- 
ness and love, pass it on. 

Do you known the hymn about silver paper ? 


Have you had a kindness shown, 
Pass it on. 


‘Pep.’ 
By THE REVEREND H. Buncez, B.D., HALIFax. 


‘I can do all things through Christ.’—Ph 4}8. 


If you, boys, could go to America and watch a — 


football match, what do you think you would hear 
the men shouting ? Whenever things seemed to 
be going slowly you would hear the crowd shouting 
‘Put some pep into it.’ And a boy who liked to 
stay in bed in the morning and was inclined to be 
a little slow or lazy, well, as the Americans would 
say, ‘He wants pep.’ We English people mostly 
think of the Americans as people who have lots of 
money to spend, but we are told that if we were 
to ask an American the secret, he would say that 
the reason is because the Americans have more 
“Pep.’ I wonder what they mean? I wonder if 
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*Pep’ is short for ‘ pepper’? You know your mother 
will tell you that when you put pepper on things it 
gives them a savoury taste. It makes them nicer 
to eat, and I suppose that is what boys mean when 
they say So and So is ‘ Hot Stuff.’ He is one of 
those people we like to see or hear, because he does 
things well. 

I remember once during the war a man was 
making soup, and he asked me to taste it. ‘ What 
does it taste like?’ said he. ‘Like pepper and 
water,’ I replied. ‘ Well, I’ve put an onion in it,’ 
he said. He seemed to think that an onion in 
four gallons of water would make soup. So he 
thought that if only you used an onion the soup 
would have some ‘ Pep.’ Perhaps it was an onion 
that was lacking to the soup about which a Chinese 
boy was talking to me once. He said, ‘ Three 
pieces of macaroni and a pot full of water won’t 
make soup.’ That soup would not have much 
* Pep’ in it. 

Well now, an American, Colonel William C. 
Hunter, has written a book to tell us all about 
* Pep,’ and he says Pep means Poise—Efficiency— 
Peace, and if we want ‘ Pep’ we must gain those 
three things. 

Poise. Being able to stand fast—being able to 
balance. Not like a ‘tumbler ’—the glass of 
water we are always knocking over because the 
top is bigger than the bottom—but being able to 
stand firm upon one’s feet, and no matter how one 
is pushed and pulled, to be able to stand fast, and 
when other boys are trying to persuade us to do 
things which we know are wrong, being able to say, 
* No,’ and to stand firm and steadfast. 

Efficiency. That’s a long word, but we know the 
word ‘effect,’ bemg able to work with effect. 
That means being able to do things well. Not like 
a@ man who is sent to find a leak in the waterpipe, 
and makes another while he is looking for the first. 
Able to do things well and to finish what we have 
started to do. 

Peace. We know what that means. If we can 
be firm and steadfast, and can stick at our job, do 
it thoroughly, then we have no need to bother or 
worry or get excited. We can be at peace, and 
according to Colonel Hunter that is what it means 
to have ‘ Pep.’ ¢ 

Now the Bible is full of stories about people like 
that. People who were steadfast and strong, 
who turned neither to the right nor the left, and 
knew what they had to do, and who did it, and who 
did not show anxiety, but were in peace and quiet ; 
and the Bible gives us the reason. It does not say 
they had ‘Pep,’ but something else. Listen ! 
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‘And Samson called unto the Lord, and said, O 
Lord God, remember me, and strengthen me.’ ‘ And 
David said unto the Philistine, Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord.’ And 
if we will only try to do the things that please God, 
to speak the truth, to ‘ play the game,’ and try to 
follow Jesus, then we too may have the strength of 
the Lord, and we too can have these three things 
which we are told give a man ‘ pep ’—we can have 
poise, efficiency and peace—and like Paul we shall 
be able to say, ‘I am able for anything through 
Jesus Christ.’ 


The CGristian Year. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Colloquy with Mansoul. 


‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul.’—Ps 116’. 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease.’—Lk 12). 


One of these men is complacent in prosperity ; 
the other is in straits of distress. But each of them 
feels that it is needful and desirable that he should 
hold some conversation with what he calls his 
‘soul.’ It is the complete contrast which these 
two men exhibit to which we shall mainly ask 
attention ; but to begin with it is to be observed 
that two men, so opposite in their ideas and, as it 
may be supposed, in their character, should at 
least agree that there is such a thing as the soul, 
and that its concerns have to be reckoned with 
in the ordering and audit of life. 

‘ There is a spirit in man, and the breath of the 
Almighty has given him understanding.’ This is 
the account the Scriptures give of man, and we 
cannot get much closer to reality. Men have 
speculated and guessed, often nobly, about the 
soul and its origin. There is the guess man has 
made of its pre-existence, as Plato speculated, 
Wordsworth following. There is the guess of the 
pantheist, with whom God is All and All is God, 
and the soul is no more and no less than yonder 
cloud with the evening sun falling on it, part of 
the Soul of the Universe. Man will guess on, and 
rightly, for it is the most fascinating and indeed 
vital of all themes. But behind the guesses there 
is always the conviction, so constant as to look 
like a primal instinct, that it is out of the life of 
God that man in his deepest and most real self 
has come. 

When, therefore, we can find men having close 
dealing with the soul, they are worth our ob- 
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servation. Two of them are here. Having taken 
note that they are one in a concern for their souls, 
it is the contrast between them which may instruct 
us. 

1. It is a contrast between Reality and Illusion. 
The first man instantly and directly connects the 
satisfaction and rest of his soul with God: ‘ Then 
called I upon the name of the Lord; O Lord, I 
beseech thee, deliver my soul. Gracious is the 
Lord, and righteous.’ The second as instantly 
connects the satisfaction of the soul with material 
possessions and enjoyments, and God is not in his 
thoughts. We suspect that these two are not 
really meaning the same thing when each speaks 
of his soul—which is the fact. And in the parable 
it is the tragedy of a life. It seems an incredible 
thing that a man should hold a colloquy of this 
kind with his soul, inviting it to satisfactions so 
incongruous, and Jesus deliberately made the 
incongruity as vivid as words can express it. But 
the incredulity disappears when we reflect that it 
is an actual thing that men and women can so 
concentrate endeavour and desire upon possessions 
and appetites, that they are under the impression 
that these things are inseparable from their deepest 
and most real selves, and absolutely identified with 
their well-being. This is the illusion which a 
practical materialism imposes upon the mind at 
Leet pee 

In the little world the materialist is successfully 
manipulating the things he worships as almighty. 
“Of the residue thereof he maketh a god.’ We 
gather from the instinctive and incessant turning 
of his mind to these things that in them the real 
reverences of his life are centred. We may talk 
to him of books, but he will get round to business ; 
we may discuss a principle, but we become aware 
that it is the rate of interest that is in his mind ; 
we may speak of architecture, but he is really 
interested in furniture ; we may want to talk of 
music, but he will bring the conversation round to 
money. 

In contrast to this self-confessed materialist 
the other man is reaching out to reality. It is 
certain that he has laid hold of resources immensely 
trustworthy and adequate. He says, ‘Thou hast 
delivered my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling.’ This is not the speech 
of one who must needs go precariously, lest he 
step through an illusion. He has a comrade in 
another psalm, who, being likewise in sore straits, 
suddenly found his soul, and out of profound 
misgivings stood alert and confident. So sure of 
reality was he that he cried, ‘ Yet will we not fear 
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though the earth be removed.’ It was the spring 
of a new daring, and the spring’s source was no 
other than the discovery of the adequacy of God 
for every need of the soul. 

What is religion but the homing instinct of the 
soul? ‘ Blessed,’ said a Swiss mystic, ‘are the 
homesick, for they shall reach home.’ This devout 
man of the psalm is expressing the thought 
of Jesus, when He describes the return of the 
prodigal as a turning back home. The homing 
instinct is no delusion, and the first contrast of 
these two men of the texts is the contrast between 
illusion—pitiful, tragic, humiliating ; and reality— 
secure, abiding, and sufficient. 

2. It is a contrast between Cultivation and Neglect. 
Man has to grow a soul, and no man can ignore its 
needs persistently, and then at the end find it there, 
unstarved, unharmed, unchanged. Science has its 
great story of the making of the universe. ‘Some 
call it evolution, and others call it God.’ At the 
crown of this process is man. But the drama of 
creation is not ended. It is no longer matter but 
mind; no longer physical life alone but spirit, that 
carries on the unfinished evolution. The world 
is the expression of Spirit, and it exists for the 
further development of spirit. It is, as Keats 
called it, ‘the vale of soul-making.’ 

We are here to help God to complete His creation 
of us. We do not know what it can fully mean to 
win complete possession of our souls. We can 
only turn to Jesus Christ, the one completed soul, 
and what we see there tells us that it means to 
enter into unbroken fellowship with God, to be no 
hired slave, but son and co-worker with Him, 
sharing the knowledge of His holy plan. For this. 


» is the measure of the stature of the fulness of 


Christ. 

If it be said that this centring of concern upon 
the soul is a refined form of selfishness, the subtle 
possibility of this is not to be wholly denied. But. 
it may be observed that it is the materialist of the 
parable who is the self-centred man. ‘ My barns, 
my goods, my fruits, my soul,’ but never once, “ my 
neighbour.’ It is a fatal forgetting. No man can 
afford it, if only because the spheres of benevolence 
and service are the training-grounds on which 
character is made. 

3. It is a contrast between Gain and Loss. The 
first of these men is in the way of gaining his soul 
when he calls it back to God. The word of Christ 
stands with this, that in the moment of the soul’s. 
turning to God it finds itself. And the nearer the 
soul comes to God, the surer it grows of itself. 
The more intimate its communion with God be- 


a 
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comes, the more certain does it become of its own 
individuality and worth. 

The second man reveals, with dreadful clearness, 
the possibilities of abusing the gift and the undoing 
of the soul. One of the very pitiful sayings to be 
found in the Scriptures comes from this man, 
though he himself spoke it with a smirk of self- 
conscious pride: ‘I have no room.’ It was 
tragically true. He meant it of his barns, but it 
was the truth about himself. He had no room. 
You feel that he is a man cramped, cabined, con- 
fined. He died of it. In physics a vacuum is 
another name for a crushing pressure from without, 
and nothing within to meet and resist. This man 
had allowed the pressure of outward things to grow, 
and there was no inner life of the spirit to resist the 
pressure. Nature abhors a vacuum. So does God, 
of this kind, and one night the self-complacent 
man went where the pressure of the temporal is 
felt no more. He went to learn in eternity what 
he had not known in time, that he was a self-made 
pauper, that life had a thousand meanings which 
had not dawned upon his intelligence, a thousand 
melodies, and not one of them had he heard, 
charged to the full with significances he had never 
perceived, enriched with wealth he had wholly 
missed. It is a story of nemesis—the nemesis of 
the self-centred. 

We may stifle those high and holy thoughts and 
aspirations which are the soul’s true sustenance, 
and seek to satisfy it with material possessions. 
We may think thereby to gain the world. It is the 
world that has gained us. This is the losing of the 
soul, the wasting of its powers with interests which 
crumble and pass. And what shall it profit ? 

The man whose recurring prayer is, ‘ Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee,’ is not a man whose lips are 
fated ever to shape so pitiful a cry as, ‘I have no 
room.’ Progressively finding and possessing his 
soul, he is come into a broadening life and a freer 
air. Answering him, the Lord sets him in a large 
place—‘ With thee, O God, is the fountain of life.’ ? 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The True Investment. 


“And the lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely: for the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light. And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 


1T, Yates, The Strategies of Grace, 71. 
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when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.’—Lk 16%, 


This Parable has probably caused more discussion 
and perplexity than any other. One of the early 
critics of the Christian faith made use of it to prove 
that Christianity was subversive of morality. 
But its key is, of course, the well-known precept 
that we must not stretch the point of a parable 
beyond the range Christ meant it to cover. 

This unjust steward was a very familiar figure 
in Palestine. He was a kind of factor who managed 
his master’s estate, and it was a normal thing for 
such men to make a bit for themselves by over- 
charging. He had probably a big secret com- 
mission—a thing not unknown in our own day ; 
but the master became suspicious and demanded a 
statement of account. The steward realized that 
the game was up, and that he could not avoid 
dismissal. What was he to do? He sat down to 
think, and the plan suggested itself to make friends 
with his master’s creditors. This plan he carried 
out ; not, as it might seem, by further cheating, 
but by the simple process of writing off his own 
secret commission. Jesus does not commend the 
man’s dishonesty, but the man’s prudence ; and it 
is perfectly possible to do the one without the other. 
Most people who are sincere with themselves have 
a secret admiration for the skilful burglar, though 
they do not commend either his practice or his 
character. What they admire are his dexterity, 
his bravery, his scorn of risk. If only in the 
Kingdom of God we had half the spirit of adventure, 
took half the risk, and showed half the abandon of 
some of the people we call worldly, Jesus might 
take the hearts of men by storm. This is the kind 
of thing He is pointing out. We will never bring 
in the Kingdom until we are ready to show the 
same spirit of enterprise as does many a commercial 
man, or even as does the gambler in the pursuit of 
gain, or the prodigal seeking pleasure. ‘The 
children of this generation are wiser than the children 
of light’; and Christ’s point is that we should 
enlist the qualities of the man of the world in the 
service of the Kingdom which is not of this world. 

1. There are two things clear about the man of 
this story. In the first place, he looked ahead. 
He began to provide for the future by the possessions 
of the present. He began, in other words, to make 
investment. If the farmers decided to live upon 
their seed-corn or store it up, there would be no 
harvest, and finally universal death. Investment 
of some kind is the law of life. This is used by 
Christ with effect as an illustration, again and again. 
Think of the Parable of the Talents. The spiritual 
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man must be an investor. That is Christ’s view as 
to how life should be spent. Are we exchanging 
our capital, our lives, into the coin of the spiritual 
country ? There is a phrase which is best trans- 
lated, ‘Be ye good money-changers.’ If we are 
going to another country to live, we have to change 
our money into the coinage of the country to which 
we are going, or we shallstarve. There is a country, 
says Jesus, in which the money of this world or 
the materials of its life will not go far. It is the 
spiritual Kingdom into which He introduces us, and 
for which we are here to train. The prudent man 
will invest his life in the treasure of that spiritual 
country, just as a man who, going to France, buys 
francs. 

The eternal world is a realm where the demands 
on us will be greater, where the opportunities of 
service will be larger, where love is the medium of 
exchange, where righteousness is the law of life, 
where graciousness of character is true beauty, 
where the power of service is the real wealth. 
What are we doing to fit ourselves for this new 
world ? We may scorn this way of looking ahead 
as a kind of selfishness, and it has often been so. 
There are people for whom religion is no more than 
a way to escape from the fears of their own hearts 
that attack them as they look into the future. 
For Jesus it was never that. Religion is a pre- 
paration for life. It is not a way of escape from 
the fear of death, but a way of equipment for the 
demands of life. Religion is contact with the 
centre of reality, and it is no more selfish to prepare 
for that new world than it is selfish for a boy to 
look ahead and prepare at school for the day when 
he will be a man. 

2. There is a further suggestion here. Christ 
not only bids us look ahead and invest our lives in 
spiritual treasure, but He gives us, also, a hint of 
what that treasure is. It is the treasure of friend- 
ship. ‘ Make to yourselves friends.’ Some people 
would find friendship in industrial relationship a 
distinct embarrassment. But this man saw that, 
out in the cold world, the only thing he could count 
on was the friendship of these people, so he invested 
money accordingly. 

Did not Jesus mean this, that the real treasure 
of the Kingdom is the treasure of personal relation- 
ship ? Love is the real wealth of life ; and what 
we can do to create love in the world, and promote 
those ties which bind man to man, by which our 
lives are redeemed and become redeeming, is the 
true way of spiritual investment. Invest your 
lives, then, in what makes for friendship. Fellow- 
ship with others is the thing that endures. What- 
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ever brings us together in love, that is what lasts— 
the living structure that abides when the temporary 
scaffolding of mere business and social contact has 
passed away. 

A great business man who died lately began an 
address to his Association with the words, ‘ The true 
function of modern business is the making of men.’ 
Jesus would go further, and say that the function 
of all social contacts is the creation of a society of 
friends. We are learning to-day that the true 
secret of success in business, as elsewhere, depends 
on the enriching of human values, on what makes 
for the construction of personality. It is coming 
home to us that all soulless work, work which treats 
men only as machines, and never permits our 
sympathy to pass out through business contacts 
to kindle the sense of brotherhood, is a bad invest- 
ment, even for the money we spend on it. 

In a great book by Dr. Schweitzer, he asks the 
question: What is wrong with modern civiliza- 
tion, and how can it be put right ? And he comes 
to the conclusion that the true motive of a new 
civilization is what he calls reverence for life. It is 
the very message of Jesus. 

There are many ways in which we can invest our 
lives in human treasure. If our work does not 
give us opportunity, we can invest our leisure. 
There are social agencies of all sorts in which we 
can take an interest. The whole movement 
towards social reform, better housing, better 
conditions, is part of this spirit of reverence for 
life. The creation of fellowship by international 
sympathy is another. The promotion of goodwill 
by a new outlook and attitude in industry is another. 
The work of the Church both at home and abroad, 
with all its opportunities for contacts with people, 
is another method of investing our life in making 
friends. As Schweitzer puts it, ‘Reverence for 
life does not allow me to appropriate my own 
happiness. At moments I should like to enjoy 
myself without a care, but it brings before me 
thoughts of the misery I have seen or surmised. 
An uncomfortable doctrine prompts in whispered 
words, ‘‘ You are happy, therefore you are called on 
to give up much.” Whatever you have received 
more than others in health and talents, in ability 
and success, in harmonious surroundings, all this 
you must not take to yourself as a matter of course. 
In some way or other we must all live as men for 
men. Open your eyes and look for some man, 
or some work for the sake of men, which needs a little 
time and a little friendship, a little sympathy, a 
little sociability. Perhaps it is a lonely person, or 
an embittered person, or an inefficient person, to 
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whom you can be of help. Who can reckon all the 
ways in which that priceless fund of redeeming 
impulse is capable of exploitation? Therefore 
search and see if there is some place in which you 
can invest your humanity.’ It is the very word of 
Jesus—‘ Make to yourselves friends by means of 
_ the mammon of unrighteousness.’ 

Let us think how Jesus spent His life. There 
are no limits to the career that might have been 
His when we think of His amazing qualities. It 
was a real tribute to Jesus that they wanted to 
take Him by force and make Him a King. But He 
was content to take twelve men, ordinary average 
men, and in quiet talks, and in all the other traffic 
of friendship, to put Himself into them, to redeem 
their personality from drift and futility, to help them 
out of their faults, to show them how to build 
their nature around the new centre of loyalty to 
Him. He gave Himself to them, and was content 
to make that the investment of His life. To this 
same kind of task He calls us in various ways. The 
life to which Christ calls us means sacrifice of leisure, 
of time, of money, of comfort. ‘For if you stop 
to be kind, you must often swerve from your path.’ 
But who will think of sacrifice in face of what the 
children of this generation fling away upon the 
things which perish ? Who will think of sacrifice 
that looks at the Cross and what it meant for 
Jesus—and then at the Resurrection ? 

Somehow life has got to be spent. It is the 
greatest mistake to imagine that sacrifice is only 
demanded of the Christian man. In some way 
we all give life up. The real question is: Are we 
burying it in a grave, or are we sowing it in a field 
in which it will spring up into life eternal ? ! 


FourTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Great Adventurer. 


‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.’—1 Jn 4?°, 


The phrase—‘ the propitiation for our sins ’— 
sums up the meaning, and gives the valuation, of 
that career of Jesus of Nazareth in which Christians 


have believed, and maintained that they were able’ 


to discern the working of the living God who is their 
loving Father. It is borrowed from the language 
of ritual custom and sacrifice, which no one can 
afford to neglect who wishes to understand the 
genius of religion. Not one of those great re- 
presentative writers who in the books of the New 
Testament have given to the world the classic 
1 J. Reid, 1m Touch with Christ, 182. 
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presentation of Christianity but resorts to the 
same circle of ideas. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which moves from beginning to end among the 
analogies of the Mosaic covenant, is, of course, 
built upon the theory that the Levitical sacrifices 
were types in a conventional and representative 
system of what was actually accomplished in the 
world of reality. But St. Paul and St. Peter, 
though their minds are not confined to these narrow 
grooves, are no less emphatic in the use of sacrificial 
language to describe the work of Christ. 

It is the cross of Jesus in which historical Christi- 
anity is centred. Nothing else but this could have 
suggested these analogies. Nothing else could 
have made the Son of Man, not the exponent of 
a religious system, but Himself the focus of religious 
worship, the new and living Way through which, as 
His disciples believed, they had access to God. 
However true it may be to say that Jesus left us an 
example that we should follow in His steps, how- 
ever lofty the teaching of Him of whom it was 
declared that ‘never man spake like this man,’ 
the phenomenon which for nineteen centuries has 
been called Christianity rests upon the death of 
Jesus, conceived as a reconciling act through which 
the children of men are brought into fellowship 
with the Father. ‘What is Christianity ?’ we 
ask with Dr. Harnack of Berlin. And with him we 
answer that the primitive community called Jesus 
its Lord, recognizing Him, that is, not primarily 
as a religious teacher but as the object of a religion, 
the channel through which they were actually 
brought into living fellowship with God, because 
He had sacrificed His life for it, and was even then 
sitting at the right hand of the Father. 

We have only to make this clear, and at once we 
cut athwart some of the most cherished mis- 
conceptions of religion which have too often 
obscured the view even of those who pass for 
thoughtful men. It is regarded, not as the active 
response of the spirit of men to a work wrought 
on their behalf by a God who reveals Himself in 
action, but as the recognition of a spiritual Being, 
existing in a condition of static and unchanging 
repose, from whose nature and attributes the veil 
has now been lifted. Revelation is the disclosure 
of the Divine portrait, and, if miracles were wrought 
by Him in whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, this was only to arrest attention and to 
convince the beholder that when he saw Jesus he 
was indeed gazing upon the Eternal God. And 
for those who, like ourselves, have inherited the 
habits of thought which result from the constant 
application of the scientific method, and who are 
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impressed with the uniformities rather than with 
the eccentricities of the physical order, the tendency 
to interrogate the spirit of Jesus in order to dis- 
cover the ideas of God for which He stands, rather 
than to invest with precise and objective values 
even the salient events of His career, increases 
rather than declines. 

Now, if there is one thing that the experience of 
life ought to teach us, surely it is this. Revelation 
of character, like happiness, is a by-product of 
existence, and not its object, a reflex result of action, 
and not its conscious purpose. A spider taught 
Bruce perseverance, but it would have astonished 
the spider to be told that this was its proper 
function. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament sheweth his handiwork.’ God 
does manifest Himself to the faithful and true 
heart in the facts of life. But they are the facts 
of life, not a cleverly constructed device for the 
conveyance of a special revelation. God does 
disclose Himself in the human conscience. But 
conscience is the judge and guide of men in the 
practical affairs of their daily conduct, not a private 
wire by which they receive intimations of the 
Eternal. Life is the chief concern of whatsoever 
lives, and thought is but that criticism of life by 
the aid of which they who are capable of its 
exercise are enabled to live more perfectly. If we 
would see God, we must watch Him as He works. 

The first impression which the world conveys to 
the mind of him who observes it is that it goes on. 
It never continues in one stay. The second is, 
that in some sort this movement is a rational 
progress. However aimless our own lives may be, 
we are nevertheless engaged, moment by moment, 
in doing something, in using the material which 
surrounds us to give concrete reality to purposes 
that have their birth within the darkness of our 
own spirits. Life, as we know it, is neither the 
arbitrary exercise of unimpeded will, nor the stern, 
unbending operation of necessary causes that mock 
self-conscious personality under the guise of 
freedom. It is the construction of the future by the 
aid of a past progressively known and understood. 

Such a view of the action of creative conscious- 
ness is not in the least invalidated by a full recogni- 
tion of the stubborn resistance which the nature 
of the material affords. ‘Even the gods cannot 
change the past,’ said the old Greek poet. And 
this fact, hard as it may have been for human 
nature to learn the lesson, serves only to ennoble 
and enhance the value of persistent and persevering 
effort. 

What is science but the patient study of things 
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as they are, that Nature may be conquered by 
obeying it. The mighty forces of the world—the 
waters that devastate, the fires that consume, the 
angels stationed at the gates of Eden to keep the 
way of the Tree of Life—shall, indeed, become the 
observant ministers of human need ; but they are 
not to be summoned with the clapping of hands. 
Dedalus will scale the heavens, but many an 
Icarus must fall headlong from the clouds with 
bleeding body and broken wing before the chariot 
of man’s undismayed endeavour rides triumphant 
upon the wind. That is the story of creation 
from its first page until now. Have we any right 
so to define omnipotence as to leave no problems 
for God ? 

This, at any rate, is true; that Christianity 
proceeds on no such assumption. The record of 
Scripture is the story of how God has grappled with 
a great spiritual problem. Every man who knows 
anything of the plague of his own heart is aware 
that the most immediate, the most insistent, the 
most appalling problem that confronts the children 
of men is the problem of the human spirit. ‘ Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
is a cry wrung from the lips of thousands to whom 
the story of Adam is as mythical as that of Hercules. 
Nor will it be appeased by soothing assurances of 
a merciful Providence, which the facts of experi- 
ence too often seem to deny. When we look at 
Jesus Christ we do not see in Him any answer to 
the great metaphysical and moral difficulties which 
underlie existence. We hail Him, not as our 
celestial philosopher, but as our Divine Redeemer. 
He is the response, not to our intellectual curiosity, 
but to our spiritual need. We see Love persistent 
until love prevails, winning its way to final triumph 
through failure, and opposition, and defeat, as the 
river cleaves its passage to the sea. We see 
obedience enslaving death itself, that vanquisher 
of love, and turning it into the means and instru- 
ment of its victory. 


Over the mountains 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 

And under the graves ; 

Under floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey ; 

Over rocks that are steepest 
Love will find out the way. 


Yes. God is the Great Adventurer. Christ is 
the Pilgrim of Love. The quest was none of His 
seeking. The problem was none of His setting. 
But He fainted not, neither was discouraged, till 
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He brought forth judgment unto victory. That, 


in briefest compass, is the faith of a Christian. 


Does it seem to some that such a religion moves in 
a narrower orbit than they would fain have assigned 
to it? Let us remember that the serviceableness 
of each instrument of human advancement is 
measured, not by the variety of the uses to which 
it may be put, but by the thoroughness with which 
it accomplishes its proper work. The days are 
not far past when men claimed for the methods of 
science that they would enter all doors in heaven 
and earth. Now that experience restricts it to 
a less ambitious path the sovereignty of science 
is none the less secure. So is it with religion. 
Christ is the Redeemer. He is ‘the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.’ + 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Stumbling-Blocks. 
‘Gather out the stones.’—Is 621°, 
The prophets of the Old Testament were men 
who spoke the mind of God for all time. The 
needs of men, their sins and sorrows, joys and 


hopes, recur through the generations. These 
ancient spokesmen of God teach lessons for us to 


learn. 


Here this unknown prophet is rejoicing in the 


prospect of the return of a penitent people to the 


holy city of God. Jerusalem, that little city in 
a remote and tiny land, has become for all saints 


‘and seekers the type of the home of God, decked by 
the imagination of a seer with jewels and gold and 


pearl. And still the prophets of to-day are watching 
and working for the return of pilgrims and pen- 
itents to the home of God from which they have 


erred and strayed. To us comes the voice, for we 


are a people who walk along the highway towards 


the City where faith is the pearl of the gates and 


righteousness the gold of the streets. 


Now, Eastern governments have never realized 
the value of permanent good roads. In the days 
of the prophet, as indeed is the case under Far 
Eastern rule to-day, whenever there was to be 


_ some great procession or some royal progress, ’all 


haste had to be made to prepare the worn, deep- 
rutted, dusty, stony track for the traffic of the 
important day. An army of workmen was sent 


out to prepare the way, to fill up the hollows, to 


make level the hillocks, to drain the pools, or to 
gather out the stones which would wound and 
weary the tender feet. 

1 J. G. Simpson, Great Ideas of Religion, 120. 
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For this preparation God’s herald cries for men 
to go before, who shall take out of the way every 
stumbling-block, everything that can discourage 
or wound those who have set their faces to return 
to their God. 

1. ‘Gather out the stones.’ That is the duty 
of each one of us who ventures to take on himself 
the name of Christ. 

It is not always easy to respond to the call. 
Gathering stones out of the way while others are 
proudly keeping step in the advancing procession 
sometimes seems dull and unreasonable work. 
“Why may we not simply be pilgrims? Why 
must we, who have already set our faces in the 
right direction, worry ourselves to increase the 
comfort or to ensure the perseverance of others ?’ 
Because a new spirit came into the world when 
God revealed Himself. When the first murderer 
heard the voice of conscience, he answered, ‘ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ But it was a murderer 
who said it, and the blood of his victim cried out 
against him. All the lessons which God in the Old 
Testament gave to that little Chosen People were 
to teach the duties of brotherhood. In his tiny 
area of farmstead and vineyard the Israelite was 
taught that if he saw his brother’s ox or ass astray, 
he might not go his own way; he must in any 
case take the strayed beast and keep it for his 
brother. ‘Thou mayest not hide thyself,’ spake 
the Law of Moses. And Jesus Christ lifted up out 
of the limited realm of rustic agriculture the duty 
of self-sacrifice, and set the Golden Rule for ever 
in the light of His approval for the teaching of the 
world. That is to say, there is no such thing as an 
inert Christianity. As long as there are any 
difficulties in the road we have not only to walk 
along the road ourselves, but to look for the stones 
and take them out of the way of others. 

The claim of God’s Fatherhood and our Saviour’s 
Brotherhood on us is to be keen of soul to see the 
special stone that will cut your neighbour’s tender 
feet and swift and wise to take it away. Nor can 
we plead that it is sheer folly to be offended by such 
things. Our strength cannot be disdainful of the 
unreasonable fancies of a weakling. Christ, while 
we were yet sinners, unlovely weaklings, came and 
died for us. How terrible is His utterance to him 
who, instead of helping, casts a stumbling-block 
in the way of a soul ! ‘ It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the depth of the sea.’ 

2. In the prophet’s days the gathering out of the 
stones was a very temporary process, and speedily 
the roads reverted to their old condition of morass 
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or desert sand. But Western skill has found a 
new use for the stones. Now we gather them out, 
then crush them, and finally, out of the crushed 
and conquered stones, we make the basis for the 
firm and smooth surface along which the carriage 
wheels of kings and the hurrying feet of children 
may go unhindered. There is no firmer foothold 
for a forgiven sinner than the crushed temptations 
of the past ; no smoother road for the resolute 
penitent than the sins which the power of Christ 
has overcome. Our Saviour, when He sets us to 
gather out the stones from the road for our younger 
or weaker brethren, by His Holy Spirit not only 
saves from the wound, but gives afresh the power 
to go upon the way rejoicing. We rejoice to be 
the permanent roadmakers for our God. 

3. And how is it all to be done ? There is only 
one way, only one lesson with which every word 
of God ends. 

We remember how one sad morning certain 
women were going with loving, bruised hearts to 
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tend a body whose death meant despair to them. 
‘Oh,’ said they, ‘who shall roll away the stone 
for us?’ and the gloom was even deeper than 
before. But when they reached the tomb, lo ! the 
stone was rolled away. And when the stone was 
gone, they saw—no death, but an empty tomb, 
and a vision of angels, and, when they turned, 
a Living Lord. And life had a new power ever 
after. 

That is the great stone to be gathered out of the 
road, the stone that hides the fact that Jesus Christ 
is alive to-day. How wondrous is the joy of 
rolling away that stone from the pathway of any 
soul, the joy of bringing a heart to the living Christ ! 

It is He always, He everywhere. And at last, 
when we stand before that Throne, where the 
results of life are made clear, what a joy to hear, 
as we look on some whom we have helped, that 
it is He again: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto me.’ + 

1W. T. A. Barber, The Morning of Life, 68. 


Tbe Rivers of Gren. 


By Lirut.-Cot. K. L. STEVENSON, SCARBOROUGH. 


In an article in THe Expository Times of last June 
I endeavoured to show why Eridu should be con- 
sidered as the site of the Garden of Eden ; but in 
all the attempts that have been made to identify 
this site, the main difficulty has always been to 
locate the four rivers mentioned in Gn 2. Many 
solutions have been put forward, including rivers 
so far apart as the Ganges and the Nile ; but none 
of them carries conviction, and the problem has 
been rather given up as insoluble. A great diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the rivers are mentioned 
in a definite order, and previous solutions either 
ignore or fail to give any convincing reasons for this 
order. Nevertheless, if my arguments as to the 
site of the Garden be accepted, I think that the 
rivers fit into the theory very simply and logically. 

One must remember that, in ancient times, the 
Gulf stretched very much farther inland than it 
does now. Eridu was close to the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Ur, Erech, Larsa, Larak, etc., were 
scattered along the coast-line, or very near to it. 
The Tigris and Euphrates did not meet, as they do 
now, but flowed independently into the sea. The 
main channel of the Euphrates was along the bed 


of what is now known as the Shatt-el-Kar: the 
Old Tigris along the bed of the Shatt-el-Hai. 
Both the Shatt-el-Kar and the Shatt-el-Hai now 
lose themselves in the marshes; but in ancient 
times they entered the sea at a point just south 
of Tel Abu Shahrain, and just north of Nasiriyeh, 
respectively. 

In endeavouring to follow the description given 
by the author it is important to seek out his point 
of view. This, I think, is given by the manner in 
which he describes the land of Havilah. It is the 
country where one can purchase certain precious 
commodities. Either he was a trader himself, 
and had first-hand knowledge of Havilah from a 
trader’s point of view, or he had obtained his 
information from traders who had been there. 
The text states that : ‘ A river went out of Eden to 
water the garden ; and from thence it was parted, 
and became into four heads—Pison, Gihon, Hidde- 
kel, and Euphrates.’ If Eridu be the site of the 
Garden, the river which watered it is clear. It was 
the Euphrates. Its dried-up estuary may still be 
seen passing close to the mound of Tel Abu Shahrain. 

Now, as to the four heads or mouths. If we 
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take them from west to east, the first would be the 
Euphrates, now known as the Shatt-el-Kar ; the 
second, the Old Tigris, now known as the Shatt-el- 
Hai, The Tigris divides into two branches just 
below Kut-el-Amara, the Shatt-el-Hai turning due 
south, and the greater branch, now called the Tigris, 

' sweeping in a great arc of a circle to the east until it 
reaches Amara, when it proceeds in a more southerly 
direction. The latter channel is very deep and 
ancient ; and, in antiquity, it would have reached 
the sea somewhere below Amara. Here, then, is a 
third head. The fourth river is the Karun, coming 
down to the Gulf from the Iranian Plateau. 

These are the heads of four rivers which flowed 
into the Gulf ; and as the Euphrates is mentioned 
last, the rotation is obviously taken from east to 
west. Pison should then be the Karun: Gihon 
the present Tigris from Kut-el-Amara to the sea: 
Hiddikel, the whole length of the Tigris, turning 
south at Kut-el-Amara down the Shatt-el-Hai to 
the sea: Euphrates, the old channel of this river, 
coming down the bed of the Shatt-el-Kar to the 
sea at Eridu. 

Let us take each river in turn, with the descrip- 
tion given in Gn 2: ‘The name of the first is 
Pison : that is it which compasseth the whole land 
of Havilah, where there is gold ; and the gold of 
that land is good: there is bdellium and the onyx 
stone.’ If Pison be derived from the Hebrew root, 
push, it means ‘the river which springs about or 
gambols.’ This could not apply to any of the other 
three rivers, which wind their way steadily through 
the Plain ; but it is a remarkably apt description 
of the Karun. The latter comes down from the 


hills, and must therefore abound in small waterfalls 


and stretches which dance round the rocks and 


stones. There is neither rock, nor stone, nor hill 
in the Plain of the Two Rivers. 
A glance at the map will show the country 


-compassed by the Karun, and how appropriate 


; 


the word ‘compassed’ is. I would suggest that 
the country so bounded was the land of Havilah, 
whose location has always been such a riddle. It 


would consist partly of hilly country, and partly 


of the south-east corner of the Plain, the latter 
being a strip of flat land between the hills and the 
sea. 

It has been fairly well established that there was 
traffic between this country and Babylonia at a 
very early period; and recent discoveries are 
beginning to connect up this traffic with India. 
India always seems to have been a source of gold 
in small quantities. The other two items in the 
description, bdellium and the onyx stone, point 
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very definitely to India. Bdellium is a fragrant 
gum-resin of a dark reddish colour. The Indian 
bdellium is considered by Dr. Birdwood to be the 
bdellium of Scripture, and it is extensively used in 
Indian pharmacy to the present day. It is also 
employed for incense in temples. The onyx stone 
is a variety of agate, and India has for ages yielded 
the finest onyxes. 

I would suggest that the author of this description, 
knew only that these valuable commodities came 
from Havilah, and was unaware that they were 
originally brought from India. He would possibly 
be well acquainted with the immediate surroundings 
of the Gulf, but rather hazy as to the geography of 
distant lands. Indeed, the manner in which he 
mentions the ‘ whole’ land of Havilah, seems to 
indicate that he had only traded up the river to the 
foothills, and any further information was obtained 
from hearsay. If Havilah be derived from the 
Hebrew root kul, ‘to whirl,’ it would be very de- 
scriptive of the country from his point of view ; 
for this corner of the Plain is specially liable to 
sudden dust-storms. It seems, therefore, that Pison 
may well be identified with the Karun. 

“ The name of the second river is Gihon : the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Cush.’ , If 
Gihon be derived from the Hebrew root giah, it 
means ‘the river which bursts forth.’ The same verb 
is used in Job 408, also in connexion with a river, 
which is pictured as being sucked down into the 
mouth of Behemoth, 7.e. through a narrow channel. 
Now in ancient times the mouth of the present 
Tigris would be below Amara, just about at the end 
of the Narrows. Here the river, with its powerful 
and turbulent current, and great volume, is con- 
tracted into a narrow channel, and rushes through 
with great violence. The name Gihon would be 
particularly applicable. Again, the word ‘com- 
passeth ’ is very apt, for the river describes a great 
arc of a circle from Kut-el-Amara to Amara, and 
one may see at once on the map the land that is 
so compassed. I would suggest that this is the 
land of Kush. It was from this direction that the 
Kassites came. 

There is one name that is peculiar to this part of 
the country, and is found nowhere else, to my know- 
ledge. It is the name ‘Kut’; and is seen in 
Kut-el-Amara and Kut-el-Hai. In Semitic lan- 
guages, and even in Greek, the sibilant and dental 
sounds are constantly interchanged. Cf. Heb. 
shelosha, Aram. telatha; Tarshish, Tartessus ; 
Bashan, Batanga; Heb. shemoneh, Syr. themane, 
Aram. thamney, and also in Arabic; Heb. sham 
with the sh is changed to ¢ in Aramaic and Arabic ; 
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and so on. Kut and Kush may, therefore, very 
well be identical. 

There are, then, strong reasons for thinking that 
Gihon may be identified with the present Tigris 
from Kut-el-Amara to the sea, when the latter was 
much farther inland than it is now. 

‘The name of the third river is Hiddekel : that 
is it which goeth- toward the east of Assyria.’ 
Hiddekel is the old name for the Tigris, and the 
description obviously refers to the whole course of 
this river ; which, turning south below the site of 
the present city of Kut-el-Amara, continued a 
direct course to the sea, passing Lagash and Larak 
on the way. The Shatt-el-Hai now turns aside at 
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Shatra, and loses-itself in the marshes; but the 
dried-up channel, in which it continued its ancient 
course southward to the sea, may still be seen below 
Shatra. 

‘The fourth river is Euphrates.’ In the 
author’s mind no further description is required, 
for did not the Garden itself stand upon its right — 
bank ? 

The explanation of the river dividing into four 
heads seems therefore clear, and would be familiar 
to any one accustomed to trade along the shore of 
the Gulf, and as far as was safe up each river. 
Furthermore, they are in the correct order from 
east to west. 


i a rere EY ee a ne te 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Marta. 


In accordance with a genial German custom, a 
volume of Essays 1 has been presented to Professor 
Ernst Sellin by friends and colleagues on the attain- 
ment of his sixtieth birthday. There is no more 
versatile or stimulating teacher of the Old Testament 
living to-day than Sellin: he is a distinguished 
archeologist as well as a critic, historian, and 
commentator, and most of the interests to which 
he has devoted his fruitful life are represented in 
this volume. 

Diirr pleads for the unity of Ps 19, pointing out 
that in the ancient Oriental world the sun and 
righteousness are frequently and naturally con- 
nected (cf. Malachi’s ‘sun of righteousness? and 
Hammurabi’s stele), and he assigns the psalm to 
the period of Josiah’s reform. Steuernagel argues 
that Ps 5x is an individual psalm (for the cultic 
purification of the sick) worked over—before the 
building of Nehemiah’s wall—into a community 
psalm, and that the profound and non-legal quality 
of its penitential note is an agreeable contrast to 
much post-exilic piety. Schmidt treats Hos 6! 
as an idealized penitential prayer (of which he 
gives other illustrations from the Old Testament), 
followed by the prophet’s answer in the name of 
Jahweh: in his opinion it has no reminiscence 
of the resurrection of Adonis or Osiris. In 6° he 
emends to 19 and suggests ‘M735 (I proclaimed it 
from the mountain, i.e. Sinai). Deuteronomy is 


1 Sellin-Festschrift (Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Leipzig ; Mk.7). 


twice discussed—by Caspari, who concludes that 
neither in 12!°f- nor in 1211-1. 26 is there any clear 
demand for centralization, and by Staerk, who pays 
a compliment to Dr. Welch and argues, like him, 
that D demands the purification but not the 
centralization of the worship. 

Albright, in a discussion of Egypt and Palestine 
in the third millennium 3.c., maintains that the 
Egyptian empire in Asia goes far farther back 
than is commonly believed, and that ‘in the third 
millennium B.c. Egypt was still the dominant 
factor in Palestine.’ Alt argues that the de- 
scription of the tribal boundary lines in the Book of 
Joshua rests upon an ancient and reliable document 
and deserves to be classed among the valuable 
sources for the early history of Israel. Galling, 
collating the results of excavations at Shechem 
with allusions in the Old Testament to palaces, 
concludes that the palace was adjacent to the city 
wall. Praschniker describes a bronze head in the 
museum at Klagenfurt, a good specimen of early 
Greek art, which he assigns to a period not much 
later than 600. Jirku, discussing the gods of 
Palestine and Syria, suggests that jx¥ (in Bethshan) 
is the name of a Babylonian god, and that ov 
(Shem) is the name of another god, concealed in 
the Hebrew proper name y12Y (Nu 26%), which 
he thinks should be pointed yew. Kittel, in 
an essay on the Religion of the Achzemenide, 
concludes that, while the Persian emperors— 
certainly from Darius, probably from Cyrus—were 
followers of Zarathustra and worshippers of Ahura-— 
mazda, that cult was probably confined to a com- 
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paratively narrow circle: Herodotus makes no 
‘mention of it. The older religion, like the other 
religions of the empire, lived on, and they were 
respected, or at least tolerated, by the emperors. 

Hehn maintains that W¥, in the sense of ‘to 
fashion,’ is not a genuine Hebrew word (like 7¥°), 
but that the texts in which it occurs have been 
influenced by Aramaic, where it isa common word, 
and should accordingly be emended: as O7¥ in 
Ps 49° he emends to D3, Sachsse, discussing the 
enigmatic words 738 13) WS of the ZKR inscription, 
argues that 73) is not a place-name, ‘a man of 

_ Anno (or Akko ?),’ nor does it mean ‘ whose prayer 
has been answered,’ but that, like 13Y in Nu 123, 
it means ‘humble’ or ‘ pious.’ This throws light, 
he thinks, on ‘2? in Zec 9°, which, so far from being 
Maccabeean, may come from the second half of the 
eighth century B.c. 

Herrmann offers an interesting discussion of the 
tenth commandment, in which he maintains that 
‘10N includes not only coveting but the often violent 
actions which may issue from this disposition, 
and thus brings it into line with the general exter- 
nalism of the Decalogue. Gressmann, whose early 

death in 1927 was so grave a loss to Old Testament 

science, discusses with great acumen the Festal 

Cup under three heads—the cup of blessing, of 
victory, and of destiny. Seeberg deals with the 
problem of ‘spiritual exegesis, arguing that the 
Bible, like all the great literature of the world, has 

a quality which carries it beyond the intentions 
and horizons of its authors, and that spiritual 
exegesis takes into account this larger meaning, so 
that it is possible for a modern to understand an 
ancient author better even than he understood 

himself. 
The book is a valuable contribution to Old 

Testament science as well as a magnificent testi- 

mony to the wide and varied influence of Sellin. 


, 


The four lectures of Karl Heim on ‘ The World- 
_ View of the Bible ’1 are instinct with ripe Christian 
wisdom. They frankly face life in all its tragedy 
and set it in the light thrown upon it by the Bible. 
The book begins by raising the question whether 
the Power behind the universe cares for us, who 
live in a world where Nature is a battlefield and 
_ life is shot through with competition and struggle. 
_ The answers of the pessimist, the optimist, and the 
Christian are then set forth. Nothing that we can 
do of ourselves, it is argued, can lift us to God— 
1 Karl Heim, Die Weltanschauung dey Bibel (Deich- 
ertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung; geh. Mk.2.40; geb. 
Mk. 3.50). 
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God Himself must come to the rescue, and He does 
in Christ, whose whole earthly pilgrimage was a 
way to the Cross. The Cross is central in Heim’s 
interpretation of life ; and it is there, he tells us, 
that the religions part company—there, too, that 
great thinkers, like Goethe, reveal their incapacity 
to enter into the uttermost secret of the world. If 
death is the final end of us, then is our hope vain and 
the nerve of our energy is severed : for no socialistic 
or other reform will succeed in abolishing death. 
So the Christian looks to the beyond, not only for 
the completion of his own broken life, but for ‘a 
new heaven and a new earth.’ Without this faith 
and hope, our earthly life can have little meaning. 
When we read these lectures, we do not wonder 
that they are now entering their fifth edition, nor 
do we wonder at the profound influence exercised by 
Heim on his own students and those from other lands. 

Of great value to all who are interested in the 
Latin Psalter will be Arthur Allgeier’s discussion,” 
which rests on a wide knowledge of its history and 
a thorough examination of such MSS as were 
available and accessible. The book is divided into 
three parts: The first sketches the history of the 
investigation, beginning with Faber Stapulensis 
in 1508, and continuing through Sabatier (1724) and 
Bianchini (1740) to the present day; the second 
presents very fully the critical apparatus of variants 
furnished by the principal MSS, while the third is 
a valuable index of the Latin words used by these 
various psalters and of the places where they occur. 
The differences between the Psalters are sometimes 
important, and explicable only in the light of LXX: 
for example, Ps 86° nwmguid and mater; often they 
are unimportant, consisting in a change of tense 
(cf. 23° ambulavero and ambulem), or of word (cf. 917? 
portabunt and tollent), or of spelling (cf. 110% bibit, 
vivit). To a Protestant the confession of this Roman 
Catholic scholar in the Preface is unusually interest- 
ing. As an interpreter of the psalms, he knows 
that he must begin with the Hebrew text, but he 
realizes that it is with the Vulgate that his pupils 
will be later concerned when they become priests ; 
therefore he feels that he must be just to both 
orders of interest. It does not seem to him fair 
to regard the Vulgate as of little exegetical value 
and to find its importance only in relation to textual 
criticism. Probably most Protestant scholars would 
take precisely the opposite view. 


2 Die altlateinischen Psalterien: Prolegomena zu 
einer Textgeschichte dey hieronymianischen Psalmen- 
tibersetzungen (Herder & Co., Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Freiburg-im- Breisgau ). 
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The Zeitschrift ftir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft* is, as usual, full of interest. It opens witha 
discussion by Eissfeldt of Jahwe as King, in which 
he crosses swords with Mowinckel. He reminds 
us that ‘ king’ is a very common and ancient epithet 
of a Semitic god, and declines to believe that an 
allusion to it necessarily presupposes a connexion 
with a myth or cult, or that it necessarily has an 
eschatological content, though it readily assumes 
an eschatologleal colour: the kingship of Jahwe 
shows itself largely as protection of the oppressed. 
350 in the relevant psalms need not mean ‘ He has 
become King,’ with reference to some cultic act in 
the festival service: it may equally well mean 
“He zs King.’ Obbink argues that the Tree of 
Life in Eden was not a forbidden tree: the first 
man ate of it, and, had he been permitted to 
continue to eat of it, he would have remained 
immortal, but he was driven from it as a punish- 
ment for his sin in eating of the Tree of Knowledge. 
To Kahle’s important article on Hebrew Bible- 
Manuscripts from Babylon, whose value is in the 
light they throw on the vocalization of Hebrew 
rather than on the consonantal text, seventy 
beautifully reproduced facsimiles are appended. 
Fullerton, discussing Dt 3276-4, concludes that 
vv.°0-33 are not original. Against Staerk’s criti- 
cism Rudolph defends his earlier thesis that the 
Servant in the ‘Servant of Jahwe Songs’ was an 
historical person who died and was buried, the 
different songs reflecting different moments in his 
career. Tiirck shows that the legal rights enjoyed 
by Jewish women in Elephantine, which were more 
liberal than in Judaism proper, were due to Perso- 
Babylonian influence. Joun E. McFapyen. 

Glasgow. 


Professor Karl Bauer, of Miinster, has made an 
exhaustive study * of the literary sources available 
for the period 1512 to 1521, with the result that 
“the beginnings of the German Reformation’ are 
placed in an altered perspective. The controversy 
regarding Indulgences is regarded as an important 
episode, but not as the decisive factor in Luther’s 
experience. Prior to the Reformation of the 
Church, he endeavoured to reform the University ; 
indeed, he became a Reformer when, as Doctor 
biblicus, he gradually came to insist on ‘ the proper 
sense ’ of the Scriptures, as distinguished from the 


1 Tépelmann, Giessen ; Mk.11. 

2 Die Wittenbergey Universitdtstheologie und die 
Anfange der Deutschen Reformation (Tibingen : Mohr. 
M.9.60). 
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fourfold interpretation. 


Holy Writ. ‘What became of the authority of 
the Church when the language of Scripture was 
seen to be opposed to the teaching of the Church 
concerning repentance, faith, and justification P’ 
How Luther differed from Erasmus and from 
the Mystics is shown in detail, also his dependence 
on Augustine. To state Bauer’s contention in his 
own words : ‘It was not the monk, whose striving 
to attain righteousness by his own good works 
ended in a fiasco, who set up his own experience 
as normal and normative. That is a modernist 
interpretation. At the beginning of the 
German Reformation stands a German: University 
Professor, earnest and conscientious and logical. 
But this professor does not proclaim his own wisdom, 


He is Doctor biblicus and is compelled by his con- 


science to limit his teaching to the kernel of Scrip- 
ture ascertained by a new hermeneutical method. .. . 
Of the importance of this new knowledge he is 
deeply and vitally impressed. It must be taught in 
It must be the common posses- 
sion of all the people. Thus finally will there be 
improvement in the condition of the Church.’ 

Very skilfully Bauer draws out the parallel 
between the new Hermeneutics and the new 
Theology ; its significance was only gradually 


But this limitation to the — 
‘literal sense established the supreme authority of 


perceived, but it led ultimately to differences — 


amongst the Reformers, as, ¢.g., Staupitz, Karl- 
stadt, Délsch, the Humanists, etc. 
which enlarges upon this theme is one of the most 
instructive in a work of real value. 


Dr. Julius Richter has published a lecture,? 
delivered at the Jubilee Missionary Conference in 
Halle, in which he adversely criticises views ex- 
pressed in articles contributed to the ‘ Jerusalem ’ 
number of the International Review of Missions. 
These articles discuss the relation of Christianity 
to non-Christian religions. Dr. Richter strongly 
deprecates the modern tendency to speak of any 
one of these religions as a praeparatio evangelica ; 
to treat Christianity as a species in the genus 
‘religions ’ is held to be a petitio principii ; those 
who compare the relative merits of Christianity 
and Muhammadanism are asked: ‘Is not Christi- 
anity rather a holy war ? . . . It is not a question of 
intellectual enlightenment, but of such a revolution 
in the life of a heathen as the Scriptures call con- 
version, a new birth, a new creation.’ . 

3 Das Heidentum als Missionsproblem, von Professor 
D. Julius Richter (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. M.0.50). 


The chapter — 
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Dr. Richter rightly finds the ‘ classic’ statement 
of the gospel message in Jn 31 and 2 Co 5%., 
But he adds: ‘ Directors of German Missions are 
all convinced that no society is justified in sending 
out missionaries into the heathen world, unless 
those missionaries are quite sure that they have 
been called solely to discharge a commission from 
Almighty God to mankind. Without this certainty 
scientific conviction, however deep, of the superiority 
of Christianity is of no avail. The latter is second- 
ary ; the former certainly is primary and decisive.’ 

Reference is made to the complete agreement 
among German friends of missions in regard to the 
content of the gospel message, but there was also 
unanimity on this subject both in Lausanne and 
in Jerusalem. The difference of view is not 
between Anglo-Saxon and German, as Dr. Richter 
implies. The cleavage is rather horizontal than 
vertical, and on each side of the dividing line 
there are representatives of almost all the Churches. 

Much is said, and admirably said, in opposition 
to any ecclesiastical syncretism of religions and 
concerning the differentia specifica between Christi- 
anity and heathen religions. But the views which 
Dr. Richter places in opposition are not mutually 
exclusive. Missionaries who sympathetically study 
non-Christian religions are more deeply convinced 
at the end of their investigation than at the be- 
ginning that Christianity,-as a religion of redemp- 
tion, is unique, sui generis. There is valuable 
information for all in the closing section of Dr. 
Richter’s lecture ; highly instructive is the com- 
parison between the different methods of pro- 
paganda which are characteristic of the several 
religions. The great question abides: ‘ Will the 
extension of the Christian spheres of influence over 
all the world lead to the development of creative, 
ethical, constructive forces which will introduce 
a new era for mankind?’ The answer given none 
will dispute: ‘ At all events nowhere, except in 
Christianity, are any such forces in sight.’ 

This comprehensive and learned work} owes its 
origin to the lectures delivered in the University 


of Greifswald, by the Professor of Law, on the new 


_ ecclesiastical constitution of the Evangelical Church 


in Germany. He has striven to combine theology 


with jurisprudence and gratefully acknowledges 


his obligations, as a student of law in Berlin, to 
the lectures given in the theological faculty by 
Harnack, Seeberg, and Deissmann. Book I. deals 


1 Die Grundlagen des evangelischen Kirchenrechts, 
von Dr. Giinther Holstein (Tiibingen: Mohr. Pp. xii, 
408 ; M.18). 
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with the conceptions of the Kingdom of God and 
of the Church, and includes a detailed criticism of 
the theories of Sohm. Book II. studies, in his- 
torical perspective, the tendencies manifested in 
the discussion of problems of Church order in 
Germany from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the present day. Book III. brings out 
the distinction between Catholicism (Roman) and 
Protestantism in their respective theories of the 
Church, the relation between Church and State, 
the Episcopal office, etc. Book IV. is entitled 
Problems of the Future, internal as well as external. 
The closing chapters contain an understanding 
and appreciative estimate of the Conferences at 
Stockholm and Lausanne. Dr. Holstein comments 
on the differences which emerged at Stockholm in 
regard to the idea of the Kingdom of God, and 
refutes the assumption that there was a division 
between German or Lutheran and Anglo-Saxon 
or Calvinistic conceptions. He points out that 
genuine Calvinism does not lack the eschatological 
element, nor does genuine Lutheranism lack the 
element of immanence. Methodism in Anglo- 
Saxon countries may be described as activist or 
synergist, but the same may be said of Wichern’s 
social gospel in Germany. Moreover, the Canterbury 
Conference of British and German theologians 
showed that the influence of eschatological theories 
extends to Great Britain and to North America. 
The author has not provided an index—inten- 
tionally—because he wishes his book to be read 
and not merely consulted. It is a standard work 
which will amply repay the most exhaustive study. 


Christianity in the Light of Psycho-analysis,? by 
Lic. Hans Saalfeld, is a dissertation approved by 
the theological faculty of the University of Greifs- 
wald. The author has a wide acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, and quotes freely not 
only from Freud, but also from Bumke, Ernest 
Jones, Jung, Rank, and especially from Pfister. 
He begins by examining in detail the suppositions 
underlying the statements made by psycho-analysts 
concerning religion. A justifiable protest is entered 
against using, of an infant, language which is appro- 
priate only in maturity, though it is recognized 
that neurotic conditions may be induced in early 
life. The teaching that religious experience can 
be explained as the sublimation of man’s lower 


2 Das Christentum in dev Beleuchtung dey Psycho- 
analyse ; Versuch einer Darstellung und Kritik der 
psychoanalytischen Aussagen tiber das religiose Leben, 
von Lic. Hans Saalfeld (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. 
Pp. 97; M.3). 
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appetites is rightly held to involve the destruction 
of religion in the Christian sense of the word. The 
psychological material of which psycho-analysts 
make use is shown to be scientifically inadequate, 
neither justifying the transition ‘from ontogeny 


Contributions and Comments. 


Dsafm frrriv. 4-7. 


Tue following is an independent translation and 
exposition, according closely with the tenor of the 
Hebrew text and the circumstances in which the 
pilgrims found themselves : 

‘ Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house : 
are always praising Thee.’ 

‘ Blessed is the man (or the men) whose strength 
is in Thee: there are (or they have) raised high- 
ways in their hearts.’ (Not the miserable common 
tracks of the East, but good, prepared roads, such 
as were made for the progress of the king.) 

‘ Passing through the valley of Baca (or Weeping) 
they turn it into a place of springs (or a spring of 
water), and it clothes Morah (or Grief) even with 
blessings ’ (or possibly—‘ and Morah is clothed even 
with blessings’). (The Arabic translation treats 
Moreh [rain] as the name of a place, but calls it 
Morah, and as Morah may mean in Hebrew, bitter- 
ness, grief, or vexation, it accords well with Baca.) 

‘On they go from one strong place to another, 
every one of them presents himself before God in 
Zion.’ 

I would treat vv,*: * on parallel lines. 

‘ Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house : 
or why ?) they are always praising Thee.’ 

‘ Blessed is the man (or the men) whose strength 
is in Thee: (how? or why ?) they have raised 
highways in their hearts.’ 

What would be a source of grave anxiety to 
intending pilgrims ? The state of the roads and the 
trials of the way. But with raised highways in 
their hearts they were independent of the state of 
the roads ; come good, come ill, they could march 
steadily on with hearts upraised. And may there 
not be a suggestion here that the highways in their 
hearts were for the progress of the King, so that 
when they took their journey at God’s command, 
they carried with them a greater than Cesar and 
all his fortune, and had a Companionship that would 
never fail them ? 

But they must needs pass through the valley of 
Baca—the ‘ Weary Valley,’ Moffatt calls it—and 


they 


(how ? 
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_ use is made of Otto’s The Idea of the Holy. 


to phylogeny,’ nor the tracing to egotism of k 
Christian faith in God. In this connexion good ~ 


J. G. Tasker. 
Leamington Spa. 


the adjoining land of Morah. Travellers in Eastern — 

lands are familiar with such valleys, where the sun — 
beats down pitilessly and there is no shade and no — 
water and no verdure. But produce a spring of — 
water there and it would blossom as the rose. This” 
is what the pilgrims with the upraised hearts did 
for Baca. Possibly they did it literally, but in an’ 
case their very tears were transformed and they © 
found the bitterness of Morah changed to sweet- 

ness. And the valley of Baca must be passed by all. 
Happy the man whose strength is in God ; for he 
finds solace and comfort in the valley, and ofttimesty 
his very sorrows are clothed with blessings. 


‘On they go from one strong place to another.” he 


The reference in this verse is probably to the — 
walled towns which guarded the way, and forme 
safe places in which the pilgrims could rest 
refresh themselves, and find provisions for another 
onward march; just like Palace Beautiful, the 
Delectable Mountains, and the Land of Beulah in the ~ 
route of the feeeonly pilgrims. Every one arrives — 
safely and answers the roll-call in Zion—not 
missing. Even Mr. Fearing gets safely home, in 
spite of all his doubts and fears ; and the weak and — 
feeble whom Greatheart guided had a safe and happy © 
journey home. And to-day, every pilgrim Zionward 
may hear the promise of our heavenly Greatheart 
ringing in his ears, ‘ Lo, I am with you always ’— ~ 
all the way and all the day, even to the end. 

I read of David Livingstone, that when alone in ~ 
Central Africa he remembered this promise, ant 
that he chose the Divine companionship and 1 
sufficed him. And we, too, may make the 
choice as he did and find it all-sufficient, no mat 
how lone and drear our way—a companionship 
will never fail us, a friendship that will né¢ 
cease. Davip Murr, — 

Morocco. ; 
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